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Great-grandchildren 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 
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Lincoln  Relative  An  Aviatrix. 

With  the  newspapers  crammed  with 
Lincoln  Day  news  and  banquets  and 
dinners  by  the  hundreds  being  given 
all  over  the  country  in  celebration  of 
the  day  the  descendants  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  in  Washington  passed  the 
day  quietly  without  any  particular  ob- 
servation of  the  birthday  anniversary 
of  their  distinguished  forebear. 

Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  widow  of 
the  martyred  President's  son  and 
chatelaine  of  the  lovely  old  Lincoln 
home  in  Georgetown,  dined  quietly  at 
home  with  her  granddaughter,  Mary 
Lincoln  Beckwith,  whose  intense  inter- 
est in  aviation  is  the  first  real  "news" 
in  many  a  day  regarding  the  Lincoln 
family. 

Miss  Beckwith  is  an' ardent  aviatrix 
Recently  under  the  name,  "M.  L.  Beck- 
with," she  enrolled  as  a  student  flier 
at  the  Washington  airport  and  was 
well  on  her  way  to  earn  her  pilot's 
license  before  anyone  discovered  that 
"M.  L.  B."  was  the  great-granddaugh-  I 
ter  of  President  Lincoln.  Before  en- 
rolling she  purchased  a  three -place 
sport  plane  for  herself  which  she  will, 
if  her  instructor  is  not  mistaken,  short- 
ly be  able  to  pilot  alone. 

Mary  Beckwith  passes  much  of  her 
time  at  her  grandmother's  home  in 
Georgetown.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  Robert 
J.  Randolph,  lives  nearby  and  she  is, 
therefore,  able  to  divide  her  time  equal- 
ly between  mother  and  grandmother. 
Mrs.  Randolph  was  Miss  Jesse  Lincoln, 
the  eldest  granddaughter  of  President 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Lincoln,  a  grande  dame  of  the 
old  school,  prefers  to  pass  her  time 
peacefully  and  quietly  at  her  George- 
town home.  Like  her  late  husband, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  she  feels  that  the 
family  glory  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
biographers  of  her  distinguished  fa- 
ther-in-law. Robert  Lincoln,  an  un- 
usually capable  gentleman,  not  only 
never  sought  but  rather  shrank  from 
any  publicity  in  connection  with  his 
descent  from  one  of  the  Nation's  great- 
est heroes. 

Mrs.  Randolph  was  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. A  second  daughter,  Mary  Lincoln, 
married  Charles  Isham,  of  New  York, 
and  continues  to  make  her  home  there. 
Mrs.  Isham  lias  one  son,  Lincoln 
Isham,  and  he,  with  his  cousins — Mary 
and  Robert  Lincoln  Beckwith— are  the 
only  living  great-grandchildren  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln. 

Robert    Lincoln    Beckwith    lives    in 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
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The  Living  Descendants  of  Lincoln 


Who  They  Are 


Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  President  Lincoln,  at  the  time  she  was 

First  Lady  of  fhe  (and.    This  is  said  to  be  the  only  photograph  taken 

of  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  the  White  House 


lUmtcrwooil  and  Underwood  photo) 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  as  ha  appeared  in  Washington  on  the  occasion 
of  his  82d  birthday  in  1925.  a  year  before  his  death  in  Vermont  in  I'/Zo 


Five  Remain; 

All  Reside 

in  East 


By  JOSEPH  U.  DUSAN 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  127th 
birthday  anniversary  will  be  ob- 
served by  the  nation  next  Wednes- 
day, was  destined  to  have  very  few 
descendants,  none  of  whom  today 
boars  the  family  surname.  The  last 
of  the  male  line  of  Llncolns  directly 
descended  from  the  great  civil  war 
President  was  Ms  oldest  son,  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln,  who  died  in  192S 
at  the  age  of  83  after  a  long  and 
distinguished  public  and  private 
career. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  threo  chil- 
dren, one  of  them  a  son,  Abraham, 
who  died  in  1SD0  at  the  age  of  17. 
His  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Jes- 
sie, are  living  today  In  Washington. 
The  first  named  has  a  son.  Lincoln 
Isham.  a  resident  of  New  York,  and 
the  last  named  has  a  daughter, 
Mary  Lincoln  Eockv.-llh,  who  lives  in 
Washington,  and  a  son.  Robert 
Lincoln  Beekwilll,  a  resident  of 
Chew  Chase,  Md- 

President  end  Mrs.  Lincoln  hart 
four  sons,  only  one  of  whom  reached 
majoritv.  Ho  was  Robert,  their  eld- 
est, born  in  1S43.  The  next,  Ed- 
ward, born  in  1648,  died  at  the  age 
of  t.  William,  born  in  1550,  died 
twelve  years  later,  while  his  father 
was  President.  Thomas,  the  fourth 
and  last  son,  born  in  1S53,  died  at 
the  age  of  IS. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son.  was  born  at  Springfield,  III. 
on  Au~.  1. 13-13.  At  the  time  o(  his 
father's  election  to  the  presidency 
he  was  a  student  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as 
to  which  'Of  Lincoln's  four  sens  was 
known  by  the  nlcknnmo  "Tad.'  He 
was  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  died  ill 
his  18th  year.  His  cheerful  person- 
ality during  the  troubled  years  of 
the  Lincoln  family's  stay  in  the 
White  House  was  a  great  help  to  his 
ereat  falhor  in  weathering  the 
storms  of  state.  The  warm  affec- 
tion which  existed  between  the 
President  and  Tad  had  led  histo- 
rians to  describe  the  son  as  Lin- 
coln's favorite  child. 


Robert  Lincoln,  a  young  man 
when  his  father  became  the  na- 
tion's chief  executive,  had  not  spent 
much  time  at  homo  with  his  par- 
ents  for  several  years.  From  18o3 
until  1853  he  hod  been  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Later  he 
studied  at  Phillips  Exeter  academy, 
Ex»tcr  N.  II.  en<1  lllen  cnterc'1 
Harvard,  graduating  In  1S64.  Im- 
mediately he  asked  and  was  gran  od 
permission  by  his  father  to  enter 
the  Union  army. 

As  a  captain  on  the  stat  of  Gen. 
Grr-nt  he  sew  the  fall  of  Petersburg 
and  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee  at 
Aopomr.ttox. 

Robert  was  present  at  Ihc  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln  in 
Ford's  theater,  Washington,  in  18So. 
Later  he  witnessed  the  assassina- 
tion of  another  President  and  was 
within  sound  of  the  shots  which 
mortallv  wounded  a  third. 

Robert  was  the  first  to  give  his 
rather  the  news  o£  Lee's  surrender. 
That  evening  he  was  not  far  from 
his  father's  box  when  John  Wilkes 
Booth  shot  and  fatally  wounded  the 
President. 

Robert  hecamc  secretary  of  war 
'n  the  Garfield  administration. 
Lincoln  one  day  went  to  the  rail- 
road station,  from  which  Garfield 
was  about  to  leave,  and  arrived  to 
witness  the  shooting  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  Cuiteou.  In  1301  at  Buf- 
falo, Lincoln  was  one  ot  a  number 
of  prominent  men  assembled  to  hear 
President  McKlnloy  speak  at  the 
Buffalo  exposition.  Lincoln  heard 
the  shots  fired  by  Leon  Czolgosz,  on 
anarchist,  which  fatally  wounded 
the  President. 

Following  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln,  Robert  came  with  his 
mother  to  Chicago.  He  had  stud- 
led  law  at  Harvard  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Illinois  In  1867. 
He  conducted  a  law  practice  in  Chi- 
cago until  he  was  invited  by  Gar- 
field to  serve  as  secretary  of  war 
in  188L 

Robert  Lincoln  had  been  married 
in  1868  to  Mary  Harlan,  a  daughter 
of  ex-Senator  James  Harlan  of  Iowa. 
After  serving  as  secretary  of  war 
he  was  again  called  upon  to  serve 
the  country  by  tho  state  depart- 
ment. He  served  as  the  United 
States  representative  in  London 
until  1893,  when  lie  again  returned 
to  Chicago.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  special  counsel  for  the 
Pullman  company  and  later  became 
its  president. 

Tho  Lincoln  family  resided  In  Chi- 
cago on  Lake  Shore  drive  north  of 
Division  street  Mr.  Lincoln  served 
at  one  time  as  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  society  and  ho  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  and  Union 
League  clubs.  He  gave  up  his  active 
law  practice  and  business  interests 
in  1910.  when  the  family  moved  east. 


William  Lincoln,  known  affec- 
tionately as  "Willis,"  who  died 
while  his  father  was  President  in 
1062.  His  death,  added  to  tho 
great  strain  of  tho  civil  war, 
greatly  increased  tho  burden 
r.irried  by  President  Lincoln  at 
the  time 


spending  the  summers  at  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's Vermont  estate  at  Man- 
chester, Vt..  and  the  winters  in 
Washington. 


Biographers  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln have  said  that  he  had  no  more 
distinguishing  characteristic  Uian 
his  refusal  to  trade  on  the  great- 
ness of  his  father,  in  spito  of  which 
his  career  was  noteworthy  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  He  was  of 
a  taciturn  and  retiring  nature,  re- 
vealing his  true  personality  only  to 
his  close  friends,  who  described  him 
as  a  charming  conversationalist  and 
an  entertaining  story  teller,  a  trait 
inherited  from  his  father. 

One  of  these  friends,  a  Chicagoan, 
recalled  a  story  told  by  Robert  Lin- 
coln about  his  father. 
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Robert,  the  eldest  child,  the  President, 


are   those   of 
eside  her. 


Mr.  Lincoln  was  reminded  o{  the 
anecdote  while  watching  a  military 
parade    marching    down    Michigan 
avenue.   He  recalled  that  his  father, 
then  President,  had   always  exhib- 
ited a  great  curiosity,  whenever  he 
saw  marching  troops,  to  know  what 
state  they  came  from. 
One  day  in  Washington  Hie  Presi- 
dent and  Robert  had  just  left  the 
White  House  in  a  carriage.    They 
were   slopped   at  the   corner  by  a 
body  ot  soldiers  marching  by.  Tho 
President,    eager    to    know    where 
they  hailed  from,  opened  the  car- 
riage door  and  called  lo  n  group  of 
workmen  standing  along  the  side  of 
the  street.    The  workmen  didn't  rec- 
ognize Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  President  said:  "What  Is 
that,  boys?  "  meaning  where  did  the 
soldiers  come  from. 

One  of  the  workmen,  a  small,  red- 
haired  man  with  n  typical  Irish 
face,  gave  President  Lincoln  a  with- 
ering look,  Ihon  shouted: 

"It's  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  you 
damned  old  fool!  n 

This  and  many  another  amusing 
anecdote  concerning  bis  father  were 
often  repealed  by  Robert  Lincoln  to 
his  friends. 

The  youngest  of  Robert's  two 
daughters,  boLh  of  whom  now  live 
In  Washington,  Jessie,  born  In  1875, 
was  married  when  quite  young  to 
Warren  Iiockwllh.  Her  parents  op- 
posed the  malcb,  which  wos  termi- 
nated by  a  divorce  There  were  two 
children,  Mary  Lincoln  Bcckwllh. 
born  in  1389,  who  now  resides  with 
her  mother  at  2308  N  street,  Wash- 
ington, and  Robert  Lincoln  Bcck- 
witli,  born  in  1901.  whoso  home  Is 
at  6315  Ridgcwood  avenue,  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.  Mr.  Bcckwllh  married 
Mrs.  Hazel  Holland  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Lincoln  Bcckwllh  was 


married  a  second  lime  and  a  third, 
tier  second  husband  was  Frank  Ed- 
ward Johnson,  and  her  third,  Rob- 
ert J.  Randolph,  a  member  ot  a  dis- 
tinguished Virginia  family. 

Robert  Lincoln's  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  born  in  1863,  was  married  lo 
Charles  Isham.  She  lives  today  at 
3014  N  street,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Her  only  child,  a  son,  Lincoln  Isham, 
born  in  1852,  resides  at  the  Drake 
hotel.  New  York. 

All  five  of  the  living  descendants 
ot  Abraham  Lincoln  lend  quiet,  se- 
eluded  lives  and  have  kept  very 
much  out  of  the  public  eye  because 
all  of  them  shun  publicity. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  of  the 
great-grandchildren  of  President 
Lincoln  is  Mary  Lincoln  Bcckwilh. 
Several  years  ago  she  became  an 
aviation  enthusiast  and  now  Is  a 
licensed  pilot.  She  long  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  at  Boiling  field  and 
other  airports  In  the  vicinity  of 
Washington.  Professional  pilots  who 
have  watched  her  fly  a  plane  con- 
sider  her  lo  be  an  exceptionally 
good  pilot, 

Neither  of  the  two  great-grand- 
sons have  shown  any  inclination  to 
pursue  a  public  career.  Mr.  Isham, 
who  several  years  ago  married 
Leahahna  Corrca,  leads  a  very  quiet 
life  In  New  York,  as  does  his  cou- 
sin, Mr.  Eeckwlth,  in  Chevy  Chase. 
It  is  natural  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's descendants  should  studiously 
avoid  publicity,  as  otherwise  it  is 
probable  that  because  of  their  direct 
connection  with  one  of  America's 
greatest  Presidents  they  would  be 
given  little  of  cither  peace  or 
privacy. 

For  years  the  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  ot  tho  Great 
Emancipator  have  been  besieged, 
especially  nt  this  time  ot  year,  for 
interviews  and  for  public  appear- 
ances. 

Aside  from  tho  perfectly  normal 
and  understandable  desire  of  the 
members  ot  tho  family  lo  avoid  un- 
due publicity,  U  la  probable  all  ot 
them  inherit  retiring  natures  from 
Robert  Lincoln,  whose  adamant  re- 
fusal to  make  capital  ot  tho  great- 
ness ot  his  father  amounted  almost 
to  a  religion. 

At  the  time  of  Robert's  death  in 
1926  the  country  mourned  the  fact 


that  Willi  him  ended  tho  famous 
name,  but  at  the  same  time  paid 
homage  to  tho  distinguished  man  he 
wus  in  his  own  right.  For  the  lest 
few  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  in 
failing  health.  He  died  of  a  cerebral 
hemorrhage  while  asleep  at  his  es. 
late  in  Vermont  He  was  one  monlh 
less  than  SB  years  old. 

The  passing  ot  Robert  Lincoln  was 
particularly  mourned  in  Chicago, 
where  he  had  formed  so  many  close 
associations  during  the  years  of  his 
residence  here.  His  friends  asso- 
ciated him  closely  with  the  trath- 
tions  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  re- 
vered him  for  the  dignity  with  whrcll 
he  had  home  his  Illustrious  name 

One  ot  his  Chicago  friends,  i  ■  w. 
Rice,  publisher,  told  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Robert  and  of  the  or, 
caslon  of  his  Introduction  to  I  resi- 
dent Lincoln  in  18H  at  Washington. 
"  I  had  gone  to  Washington  with 
my  father,  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  congress  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Rico  said.  "  and  on  the  morning  ot 
our  arrival  he  told  me  he  had  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
that  he  meant  to  lake  me  with  him 
io  meet  'tho  greatest  man  In  mo 
world.' 

"lwa.s  13  years  old  at  ihe  lime, 
and  I  recall  as  we  drove  up  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  what  a  thrill  was 
tho  anticipation  that  I  was  lo  meet 
the  President. 

"I  remember  the  bigness  of  lus 
inner  offices  at  the  While  House  and 
the  way  Mr.  Lincoln  smiled  down  at 
me  from  his  great  height  as  my 
father  presented  me.  The  President 
put  his  hand  on  my  head  as  ho 
spoke  to  me.  At  that  moment  a 
slender  young  man,  garbed  in  all 
tho  brllliunce  ot  an  army  officers 
uniform,  with  shiny  brass  buttons, 
came  Into  the  oiflce. 

"The  President  called  to  him  and 
when  he  approached  introduced 
lather  and  me.  saying:  'Rolierl. 
Ihis  is  Congressman  Rico  and  ins 
son  from  Maine.'  Turning  to  us  and 
placing  his  ami  around  Hie  younS 
man's  shoulder,  ho  said:  ion 
know,  my  boy  here  has  just  been 
made  a  captain  on  Gen.  Grants 
Stat.' 

"I  never  forgot  Hie  look  of  fev- 
Iherly  pride  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  hi3 


son.  Years  later,  when  I  again  met 
Robert  Lincoln  In  Chicago,  I  re- 
called the  incident  and  he  remem- 
bered It." 

Robert  Lincoln's  body  was  taken 
lo  Springfield,  III.,  and  placed  o 
rest  In  the  tomb  of  his  father.  In 
the  crypts  behind  the  sarcophagus 
rest  the  bodies  ot  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, her  four  sonr,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  II.,  Robert's  son. 

Robert  Lincoln's  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Harlan  Lincoln,  survives  and 
resides  today  in  Washington,  close 
lo  her  two  daughters  and  croud- 
chiidren. 
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A  recenf  picture  of  Mary  Lincoln 
Beckwith,  great  -granddaughter 
of  Presidont  Lincoln.  She  lives 
in  Washington  and  is  a  licensed 
airplane  pilot    « 


(Underwood  and  CmJcrwood  phclo) 

One   of   tho   last    pictures   ever 

token   of  Robert  Todd   Lincoln, 

son  of  President  Lincoln,  before 

the  former's  death  in  1926 
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Lincoln's  great-granddaughter,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  pilots  own  plane 

Living  Descendants  of  Lincoln 


None  of  the  Five  "Who 
Remain  Bears  the 
Emancipator's   Name 

By  JOSEPH  U.  DUG  AN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 
I  whose  127th  birthday  anni- 
versary is  observed  by  the 
Nation  today,  was  destined  to  have 
very  few  descendants,  none  of  whom 
now  bears  the  family  surname.  The 
last  of  the  male  line  of  Lincolns 
directly  descended  from  the  great 
Civil  War  President  was  his  eldest 
son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  who  died 
in  1926  at  the  age  of  83  after  a  long 
and  distinguished  public  and  pri- 
vate career. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  three  chil- 
dren, one  of  them  a  son,  Abraham, 
who  died  in  1890  at  the  age  of  17. 
His  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Jessie, 
are  living  today  in  Washington.  The 
first  has  a  son,  Lincoln  Isham,  a 
resident  of  New  York,  and  the  last 
named  has  a  daughter,  Mary  Lin- 
coln Beckwith,  who  lives  in  Wash- 
ington, and  a  son,  Robert  Lincoln 
Beckwith,  a  resident  of-  Chevy 
Chase,  Md. 

President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
four  sons,  only  one  of  whom  reached  j 
majority.  He  was  Robert,  their  eld- 
est,  born  in  1843.  The  next,  Edward, 
born  in  1846,  died  at  the  age  of  4. 
William,  born  in  1850,  divd  twelve 
years  later,  while  his  father  was 
President.    Thomas,  the  fourth  and 
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Genealogical  table  of  the  Lincoln  family 


last  son,  born  in  1853,  died  at  the 
age  of  18. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  the  eldest 
son,  was  born  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
August  1,  1843.  At  the  time  of  his 
father's  election  to  the  Presidency 
he  was  a  student  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  as 
to  which  of  Lincoln's  four  sons  was 
known  by  the  nickname  "Tad."  He 
was  Thomas  Lincoln,  who  died  in 
his  18th  year.  His  cheerful  person- 
ality during  the  troubled  years  of 
the  Lincoln  family's  stay  in  the 
White  House  was  a  great  help  to  his 
great  father  in  weathering  the 
storms  of  State. 


Son   Witnessed   Assassination 

Robert  Lincoln,  a  young  man 
when  his  father  became  the  Na- 
tion's Chief  Executive,  had  not 
spent  much  time  at  home  with  his 
parents  for  several  years.  From 
1853  until  1859  he  had  been  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Later  he  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  then 
entered  Harvard,  graduating  in 
1864.  Immediately  he  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  by  his 
father  to  enter  the  Union  Army. 

As  a  captain  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  he  saw  the  fall  of 
Petersburg  and  the  surrender  of 
General  Lee  at  Appomattox. 


Robert  was  present  at  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln  in 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  in 
1865.  Later  he  witnessed  the  assas- 
sination of  another  President  and 
was  within  sound  of  the  shots 
which  mortally  wounded  a  third. 

Robert  became  Secretary  of  War 
in  the  Garfield  Administration.  One 
day  he  went  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion, from  which  Garfield  was  nbout 
to  leave,  and  arrived  to  witness  the 
shooting  of  the  President  by  Gui- 
teau.      In    1901    at   Buffalo    Robert 

Lincoln  was  one  of  a  number  of 
prominent  men  assembled  to  hear 
President  McKinley  speak  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition.  He  heard  the 
shots  fired  by  Leon  Czolgosz. 

Following  the  death  of  President 
Lincoln,  Robert  went  with  his 
mother  to  Chicago.  He  had  studied 
law  at  Harvard  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Hlinois  in  1867.  He 
conducted  a  law  practice  in  Chi- 
cago until  he  was  invited  by  Gar- 
field to  serve  as  Secretary  of  War 
in   1881. 

Robert  Lincoln  had  been  married 
in  1868  to  Mary  Harlan,  a  daughter 
of  ex-Senator  James  Harlan,  of 
Iowa. 

After  serving  as  Secretary  of  War 
he  was  again  called  upon  to  serve 
the  country  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  served  as  the  United 
States  representative  in  London 
until  1893,  when  he  again  returned 
to  Chicago.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  special  counsel  for  the 
Pullman  Company  and  later  became 
its  president. 

Achieved   Noteworthy   Career 

Biographers  of  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln have  said  that  he  had  no  more 
distinguishing  characteristic  than 
his  refusal  to  trade  on  the  greatness 
of  his  father,  in  spite  of  which  his 
career  was  noteworthy  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  He  was  of 
a  taciturn  and  retiring  nature,  re- 
vealing his  true  personality  only  to 
his  close  friends,  who  described  him 
as  a  charming  conversationalist  and 
an  entertaining  story  teller,  a  trait 
inherited   from   his   father. 

One  of  these  friends,  a  Chi- 
cagoan,  recalled  a  story  told  by 
Robert    Lincoln    about    his    father. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  reminded  of  the 
anecdote  while  watching  a  military 
parade  marching  down  Michigan 
Avenue.  He  recalled  that  his 
lather,  then  President,  had  always 
exhibited  a  great  curiosity,  when- 
ever he  saw  marching  troops,  to 
know  what  State  they  came  from. 

One  day  In  Washington  the 
President  and  Robert  had  just  left 
the  White  House  in  a  carriage. 
They  were  stopped  at  the  corner  by 
a  body  of  soldiers  marching  by.  The 
President,  eager  to  know  where 
they  hailed  from,  opened  the  car- 
riage door  and  called  to  a  group 
of  workmen  standing  along  the  side 
of  the  street.'  The  workmen  didn't 
recognize  Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  President  said:  "What  is 
that,  boys?"  meaning  where  did  the 
soldiers  come  from. 

One  of  the  workmen,  a  small, 
red-haired  man  with  a  typical 
Irish  face,  gave  President  Lincoln 
a    withering   look,    then    shouted: 

"It's  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  you 
danged  old  fool!" 


This  and  many  another  amusing 
anecdote  concerning  £****£ 
were  often  repeated  by  Robert  Lin- 
coln to  his  friends. 

The    youngest    of    Robert's    two 

daughters,  both  of  whom  now  live 
in  Washington,  Jebsie,  born  in  1875, 
was  married  when  quite  young  to 
Warren  Beckwith.  Her  parents  op- 
posed the  match,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  divorce.  There  were  two 
children,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith, 
born  in  1889,  who  now  resides  with 
her  mother  at  2008  N  Street,  Wash- 
ington and  Robert  Lincoln  Beck- 
with born  in  1904,  whose  home  is 
at  6315  Ridgewood  Avenue,  Chevy 
Chase  Md.  Mr.  Beckwith  married 
Mrs.  Hazel  Holland  Wilson. 

Great-Granddaughter  Aviatrix 
!  Mrs  Jessie  Lincoln  Beckwith  was 
married  a  second  time  and  a  third. 
Her  second  husband  was  Frank 
Edward  Johnson,  and  her  third, 
Robert  J.  Randolph,  a  member  of 
a  distinguished  Virginia  family. 

Robert  Lincoln's  eldest  daughter 
Mary,  born  in  1869,  was  married 
to  Charles  Isham.  She  lives  today 
at  3014  N  Street,  Washington.  Her 
only  child,  a  son,  Lincoln  Isham, 
born  in  1892,  resides  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  New  York. 

All  five  of  the  living  descendants 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  lead  quiet,  se- 
cluded lives  and  have  kept  very- 
much  out  of  the  public  eye  because 
all  of  them  shun  publicity.. 

Perhaps  the  most  active  oi  the 
great-grandchildren  of  President 
Lincoln  is  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith. 
Several  years  ago  she  became  an 
aviation  enthusisast  and  now  is  a 
licensed  pilot. 

Neither  of  the  two  great-grand- 
sons has  shown  any  inclination  to 
pursue  a  public  career.  Mr.  Isham, 
who  several  years  ago  married 
Leahalma  Correa,  leads  a  very  quiet 
life  in  New  York,  as  does  his  cousin 
Mr.  Beckwith,  in  Chevy  Chase. 

Robert  Lincoln's  widow,  Mrs. 
Mary  Harlan  Lincoln,  survives  and 
resides  today  in  Washington,  close 
to  her  two  daughters  and  grand- 
children. 


Only  3  Direct  Descendants 
Of  Lincoln  Are  Living  Today 


NEW  YORK  Iff)— The  145th  an- 
niversary of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birth  finds  only  three  descendants 
—all  great-grandchildren— to  join 
in  celebrating  the  day. 

They  are  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
Beckwith,  his  sister  Mary  Lincoln 
Beckwith  and  Lincoln  Isham.  All 
are  grandchildren  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  only  child  of  the  Civil 
War  President  to  reach  maturity^ 

The  Beckwiths  are  children  of 
Robert  Todd  i  Lincoln's  daughter 
Jessie.  Robert  Beckwith  was  born 
near  Chicago  but  has  lived  most  of 
his  life  in  Vermont  and  in  and 
around  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prom  his  mother  he  inherited  a 
farm  near  Washington  in  Virginia. 
His  wife  reported,  "we  are  trying 
i  to  farm  it  and  not  doing  too  good 
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a    job." 

Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  now  lives 
in  Manchester,  Vt.,  in  her  grand- 
father's old  summer  home.  Unmar- 
ried and  in  her  early  50s,  she  now 
runs  the  estate  as  a  farm. 

She  also  paints  in  oil  and  water- 
color  and  does  "a  little  sculpture. 
Some  of  her  works  are  in  private 
collections,  none  in  public  galler- 
ics. 

Lincoln  Isham  is  the  son  of  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln's  daughter  Mary. 
He  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
Dorset,  Vt.  Reached  at  his  home 
in  Dorset,  he  thanked  reporters 
for  calling  but  declined  to  talk 
about  himself. 

None  of  the  three  have  children, 
although  Robert  Beckwith  has 
several  step-children. 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  LINCOLNS 


This  photo  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  mad©  five  days 
before)  he  was  assassinated.  The  negative  lay  unde- 
veloped for  29  years,  iincoln  was  sharpening  •  pen- 
cil for  son,  Tad.  Picture  was  borrowed  from  estate  of 
Harold  Johnson,  former  Alameda  Co.  deputy  sheriff. 


FIBST  LADY— Lincoln  first  sow  Mary  Todd  when  both 
wen  attending  a  ball  at  opening  of  Illinois  Legislatora, 
Dec  9,  1839.  She  was  21  and  he  30. 

8  Letters  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Published  for  first  Time 


SPRINGFIELD.  Ill ,  Feb. 
6  —  Eight  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  of  widowed 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  reveal 
she  was  distressed  in  1855 
at  a  suggestion  she  live  in 
■Abraham  Unrnin's  nldSnrin?- 
field  residence  with  its  strong! 
memories  of  a  dead  sod  and  I 
husband. 

She  died  at  her  sister's  home , 
in  Springlield  in  1SS2  and  is 
buried  liiere  in  the  tomb  with! 
her  husband  and  three  of  their! 
four  sons.  t 

King  V.  Hoslick,  a  Spring-] 
Held  collector,  today  identi- 
fied the  letters  as  being  signed 
hy  Mrs.  Lincoln  a  year  after 
Abraham  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion in  186a. 

Then  she  was  living,  appar- 
ently in  financial  hardship,  in 
a  Chicago  boarding  house  with 
her  sons  Robert  and  Tad.  Ef- 
lorts  were  being  made  by 
Simon  Cameron  to  raise  S20.000 
or  more  to  aid  her  purchase 
oE  a  home. 
SFCRETARY  OF  WAR 

Her  letters  were  addiessed 
to  Cameron,  who  had  been 
Secielarj  of  ttai  in  Lincoln's 
first  administration. 

The  letters  do  not  disclose 
the  disposition  of  Lincoln's  net 
estate  of  $110,2%.  left  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  the  then  surviv- 
ing children,  Robert  and  Tad. 
-  In  later  years,  Congress 
granted  Mrs.  Lincoln  an  an- 
nual pension  of  55,000  and  a 
gift'  of  $15,000.  The  Spring- 
held  home  was  given  by  Rob- 
ert Lincoln  to  Illinois  in 

Referring  to  a  Judge  Davis, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  in  an  April,  1856, 
letter   quoted   the   judge 
saying  she  should  return 
Springfield  and  live. 
FEARED  FOR  REASON 

"After  the  many  years  of 
happiness  there  with  my 
idolized  husband— to  place  me 
in  [he  home  deprived  of  his 
presence  and  the  darling 
boy,  we  lobt  in  Washington 
"(Willie),  it  would  not  require 
a  day  for  me  to  lose  my 
lire  reason,"  she  wrote. 
;  'After  the  death  of  my 
jittle  Willie,  my  loving  and  in- 
dulgent husband  told  me,  that 
he  would  never  carry  me  back 
to  a  place  which  would  remind 
L3_be;h  of  so  great  a  less." 

Mrs.  Lincoln  said  "living  In 
a  boarding  house  is  most  re- 
volting to  my  sons  and  my- 
self' and  would  have  been 
"a  most  aggravating  sorrow" 
to  Lincoln.  She  asked  Cam- 
eron to  destroy  the  letters. 

The  151th  anniversary  of 
.Lincoln's  birth  will  he  ob- 
served Friday. 


umy  s  uescenaams  or  ramous 
President  Alive-All  Childless 

By  GUY  ALLISON 

That  the  descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  become 
extinct  within  the  next  decade  or  so  is  a  practical  cer- 
tainty. Only  two  great-grandsons  and  one  great-grand- 
daughter^  rone  of  whom  have  offspring,  still  !r>e>. 

For  a  number  of  years,  this  writer  has  been  gathering 
data  on  this  subject  and,  in  this  story,  you  will  learn 
something  of  three  generations  of  descendants  of  the 
Great  Emancipator. 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  left  for 
Washington,  DC,  on  Feb. 
11,  1861,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  three 
sons.  A  fourth  son,  Edward, 
had  died  at  the  age  of  4,  11 
years  earber.  Robert,  the  eld- 
est, was  a  Harvard  student, 
and,  within  a  day  or  two  left 
for  Cambridge,  Mass.  Willie, 
the  third  son,  died  at  the  White 
House  on  Feb.  20. 1862.  'Tad." 
the  youngest,  died  in  Chicago 
in  1371  in  his  ISth  year. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  inher- 
ited the  physical  appearance 
of  his  mother,  being  short  and 
heavy  set.  In  mature  man- 
hood, he  reached  the  height 
of  only  5  feet  9^  inches.  This 
was  6%  inches  shorter  than 
his  father.  Throughout  a  large 
part  of  his  hfe.  especially 
from,  the  time  his  father  be- 
came Chief  Executive,  Robert 
held  himself  somewha*  aloof 
from  the  family  Even  before 
his  father  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, Robert  had  gone  to 
Exeter,  N  H-  to  enter  Phillips 
Academy  and  prepare  himself 
for  Harvard  CoDege. 

Because  young  Lincoln  was 

:ollege  when  his  father 


Guy  Allison  of  Glendale, 
Calif.,  is  a  columnist,  lec- 
turer and  historian  who  has 
spent  many  years  doing  re- 
search on  American  Pres'- 
denis.  Most  of  the  photo- 
graphs which  accompany 
this  exclusive  story  are 
from  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Lincoln  pictures 
gathered  from  throughout 
the  United  States. 


time  to  see  the  President  shot 
by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  a  c 
appointed  office  seeker.  By 
extraordinary  coincidence,  20 
years  later,  Robert  Lincoln 
was  nearby  when  Leon  Czol- 
gosz  assassinated  President 
McKiniey. 

In  1889.  President  Benjai 
Harrison  appointed  Robert 
Lincoln  Minister  to  England, 
a  post  he  held  for  several 
years.  It  was  during  his 
idence  in  England  that  his 
son.  Abraham,  died.  After  the 
family  returned  home,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Co.  During  the  later  years  of 
^oininateXhefoiindhMselfl1^  ^e-  Robert  Lincoln  be- 


lie subject  of  much  publicity. 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  was 


able  financier  and 
accumulated  an  estate  which 

estimated  to  be  worth 

cicllL-u.  luoueu  »i5  Hiuuii-u,  jmore  than  $3,000,000.  In  1926, 
hailed  as     Prince  of  Rails       he  ^   ^   was   fi    ^  M 

ference  to  his  lather's  Arlington  cemetery. 
early  occupation.  This  name  Abraham  Lincoln 
as   applied  to   Robert   be- 1  grandson  bore  his  o\i 

He  «as  a  fine  looking  young 

fellow.  In  his  own  family  and 

.g  his  playmates,  he 


SUSVIVORS  —  Lincoln  Is- 
bam  (lap!  is  eldest  great- 
grandchild of  Lincoln.  Mary 
Lincoln  Bockwilh.  (center), 
shown  as  aviarrix  In  1915. 
is  only  great-grand  daugh- 
ter of  President.  Robert 
Lincoln  Becltwith  flower)  is 
youngest  great-grandchild 
of  Lincoln. 


cause,  shortly  bef 

the  young  Prince  of 
Wales— son  of  Queen  Victoria 
isited  President  James 
Buchanan  in  the  White  House 
Teted,  dined  and 
made  the  object  of  much 
newspaper  publicity.  Young 
Lincoln  greatly  resented  the 
appelation,  as  he  was  natu- 
rally of  a  retiring  disposition. 

During  Lincoln's  years  in 
the  White  House,  Robert  was 
an  infrequent  visitor  there.  He 
did,  however,  attend  the  sec- 
ond inaugural  ceremonies  and,- 
on  Ihe  occasion  of  the  Inau- 
gural  Ball,  he  accompanied 
Miss  Mary  Harlan,  beautiful 
young  daughter  of  Sen.  James 
Harlan  of  Iowa,  who  was  a 
warm  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting, 
Robert  and  Alary  became 
interested  in  each  other.  Four 
years  later,  on  SepL  24,  1868, 
ihe  two  families  were  linked 
together  by  the  marriage  of 
the  young  couple.  The  event 
was  a  simple  affair,  occurring 
in  the  spacious  Harlan  home 
at  304  H  St..  in  Washingti 

Robert  and  his  wife  returned 
to  Chicago  where  he  had 
lablished  himself  in  the  legal 
profession.  They  soon  carved 
for  themselves  a  niche 
professional  and  social  life  of 
tliat  city.  To  them  were  born 
three  cliddren— two  daughters 
and  a  son.  Mary,  the  eldest, 
wa;  born  Oct.  15,  1869.  Abra- 
ham was  born  on  Aug.  14, 
1873  and  Jessie  on  Nov.  6, 
16*75.  For  many  years,  the 
family  spent  their  summer 
vacations  visiting  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's parents  at  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Iowa.  The  children  became 
very  popular  with  the  younger 
set.  as  they  made  no  preten' 
sions  becavse  of  their  an 
cestry. 

With  the  passing  of  the 
years.  Robert  Lincoln  became 
a  -iiominenL  lamer.  In  I63i 
he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  War  by  President  Garfield. 
Scarcely  had  his  duties  be- 
gun before  Robert  Lincoln 
witnessed  a  fearful  event. 
President  Garfield  had  invited 
him  to  accompany  his  party 
on  a  trip  which  was  to  have 
begun  July  2,  1081.  Lincoln 
arrived  at  the  depot  just 


LINCOLN'S  DESCENDANTS 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


I 


|E(brard  Lincoln 
'CKtd  at  tq»  4 
:  ::    1850 


Willum  Lincoln  Thomas  Lincoln 

died  il  While  Hon,.         iTjd>   died  1871 
1862 

Mary  Harlan 


Abraham  Lincoln  II 

!  diad  1889 

Jessie  Lincoln      WairenBeckwith 


Lincoln  Isham 
bom  1892 


Miry  Lincoln  Beckwith     Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith 
bom  1898  born  1904 


*A 


always  called  Jack  and 
Abraham.  Not  only  was 
handsome  lad,   but  he  was ' 
gentlemanly    and    possessed 
charming  manners. 

His  favorite  sport  was  ten- 
nis. When  he  left  for  England, 
as  a  15-year-old  boy,  he  left 
his  tennis  net  in  the  care  of 
a  ML  Pleasant  playmate  to 
keep  until  his  return  home. 
Jack  never  returned. 

Shortly  after  arriving"  in 
London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Lincoln,  who  were  not  pro- 
British,  decided  to  send  their 
son  to  France  to  school,  so 
he  might  learn  the  language  NAMESAKE— Abraham  Lin- 
before  entering  Harvard  Uni- 1  cob  IL  second  child  and 
ity.  from  which  his  ownlonly  Mn  0,  Bab€rt  j^,^ 

died  in  London  in  1890. 


and  is  heavy  set  His  educa 
tion  was  acquired  mostly  in  i 
the  various  schools  of  Wash- 
ington, D  C  .  where  he  attend- 
ed St.  Albans  Prep  School! 
and  was  graduated  from  the 
National  University.  He  ma-j 
jored  in  law  but  did  not  pass 
the  bar  examination.  Now  55. , 
he  spends  his  time  between! 
his  home  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md ,  1 
and  on  his  extensive  farm; 
down  in  Tidewater.  Va.  His 
favorite  sports  are  boating 
and  golf.  When  this  writer!  ^ 
visited  him,  he  was  shown  a  1 
large  gun  collection  by  Mr. 
Beckwith,  who  is  very  genial  1 
in  disposition.  1 

His   sister,    Mary    Lincoln 
Beckwith.  is  now  61  years  of 
larried.    She 


1  the  s 


istral  s 


father  had  been  graduated  in 
1864.  Entering  a  school  at 
Versailles,  just  after  his  16th 


Americani  celebrate  the 
birthdays  of  two  of  the 
United  Stales'  greatest  Pres- 
idents —  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln — 
during  February.  The  in- 
fluence'  the  two  men  had 
upon  the  Presidency  is  dis- 
cussed in  a  -feature,  "The 
Best  from  American  Herit- 
age Magazine,"  on  Page 
4-M  in  ihe  Your  Town 
magazine  section  of  today's 
Tribune.  Carl  Sandburg,  the 
foremost     Lincoln 


married  on  Nov.  10. 1897. 
Mr.  Beckwith,  the  son  of  the 
roadmastex  of  the  Burlington 
Railroad,  was  at  the  tune  a 
professional  ballplayer,  con- 
nected with  the  Chicago  Cubs. 
To  Jessie  and  her  husband 
were  bom  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son.  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Beckwith. 


schola. 
coin's 


1  of  hut 


Lin- 


day's  Parade  mag  a: 


birthday,  he  developed 
slight  ailment  which  appeared 
to  he  a  carbuncle.  Eventually, 
after  several  operations,  the 
infection  (blood  poisoning 
tended  to  other  parts  of  his 
body  and  he  died  on  March 
5,  1890,  soon  after  he  had  been 
brought  back  to  London- 
Jack's  death  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Lincoln  and  Har- 
lan families  and  to  his  many 
friends.  His  passing 
sidered  a  great  loss  to  the 
Nation  because  this  grandson 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  lad 
of  much  promise,  the  scion 
of  a  notable  family  who  had, 
early  in  life,  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  name  and  his 
inheritances. 

With  the  death  of  Abraham 
(Jack),  only  son  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,    the   family 
name  was  destined  to  extinc- 
tion and  the  propagation  of 
the    blood    line    of    Lincoln 
depended  upon  the,  two  daugh- 
ters of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
—Mary  and  Jessie,  The  elder 
daughter,   Mary, 
Charles  Isham,  a  young  New 
turn  mwyer  wruic  uie  lamily 
was  living  in  London.  Their 
one  child,  Lincoln  Isham, 
lives  in  retirement  on  a  1 
io  Dorset,  Vermont:  He  1 
He  has  no  children. 
DAUGHTER  ELOPES 

Jessie,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  eloped 
with  Wan-en  Beckwith  to  Mil- 


home  place  of  her  grandfather 
Lincoln,  in  Manchester,  \a.. 
where  she  raises  Angus  beef 
cattle. 

Because  none  of  the  three 
great-grandchildren  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  have  direct  heirs, 
the  large  estate  inherited  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
from  her  father  and  husband, 
which  she  deeded  in  trust  to 
her  children  and  grandchild- 
ren, will  be  disposed  of  to 
three  institutions.  Mrs.  Lincoln 


;ide.  ni .   a  suburb  off  died  in  Vermont 
Chicago,  on  July  19. 1904.  Mary:  WILL  PROVISIONS 


1937. 


Lincoln  Bectwith  was  born  at 


Her  will  is  said  to  contain 


Mt.  Pleasant.  Iowa  in  1898.  Ini^e  following  provision- 

1907,  the  Beckwiths  were  A-  ' 

vorced   and   Jessie   went 

Washington.  I 

children  to  1 

parents. 

In  1915,  Man  Lincoly  Beck- 
with married  Frank  Edward 
Johnson,  a  well  known  explor- 
er and  geographer.  They 
bought  a  farm  down  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Va  .  where  they 
lived  until  they  were  divorced 


1  1925. 
GRANDSON  SHORT 

Rofieil  Todd  Lincoln's 
grandson,  Robert  T.  L.  Beck- 
with, inherited  the  short  stat- 
ure of  his  mother,  being  but 
5  feet,  5  inches  tall.  He  has 
hazel-grey  eyes,  a  round  face 


"If  and  when,  there  comes 

h  her  I  a  *'me  wnen  there  are  no 

Vi*1.    h?r  lssues  ky  blood  descent,  then 

"'"'  the  estate  is  to  be  divided 

eonally  among  the  American 

Red    Cross,    the    Christian 

Science  Church  and  the  Iowa 

Wesleyan    College   ol  ML 

Pleasant,  Iowa." 

The  latter  bequest  was 
made  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln's  father,  the  Hon. 
James  Harlan,  who  had  served 
as  president  and,  in  later 
years,  trustee  of  that  Method- 
ist college.  So,  at  some  time 
in  Ibe  future,  one  third  of  the 
estate  of  Robert  Lincoln,  now 
valued  at  more  than  $3,000,- 
000,  will  enrich  each  of  the 


TWO  SONS  —  Tad  Lincoln 
(top)  is  pictured  here  01 
16th  birthday.  Ho  was  young- 
est of  lour  sons  and  died 
his  18th  year.  Other,  is  Vi 
lie.  third  son  of  the  President. 
pictured  at  12. 

beneficiaries.  This  wealth  had 
been  accumulated  by  tl 
astute  financier,  Robert  Lti 
coin,  'who  had,  as  a  nucleus  to 
buiid  upon,  the  residue  of  Ab- 
raham Lincoln's  estate  of 
$110,974.62. 

And  sealed  with  the  estate's 
division  will  be  the  fate  of  Abe 
Lincoln's  blood  line. 


Fire  Hazards 
Still  Problem 

HI    .JVHVVIJ     . 

By  AL  MARTINEZ 

Four  and  one-half  million 
American  school  children  are 
safer  from  the  horror  of  fire 
_  their  classrooms  because 
90  students  died  in  just  such 
inferno  14  months  ago. 
he  iuL-enlive  to  safety  •'SS 
the  fire  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Angels  Catholic  School  on 
Dec.  1,  1958,  in  Chicago.  It 
shocked  school  officials  every- 
where into  crash  programs 
for  safety. 

While  the  result  has  been 
correction  of  major  and  mi- 
nor school  fire  hazards  in  70 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  com- 
munities, this  grim  fact  re- 

Almost  18.000,000    children 
are  still  in  danger  of  dying; 
by  fire  in  their  classrooms. 
SURVEY  ALARMS 

The  figures  are  contained  In 
a  national  survey  released  for 
the  first  time  by  T.  Seddon 
Duke,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association. 

He  hails  Oakland  as  one  of 
those  major  cities  which, 
aroused  by  the  deaths  of  90 
students  and  three  nuns,  has 
taken  action  to  increase  the 
safety  factor  at  its  public 
schools. 

The  survey,  involving  thou- 
sands of  communities,  re- 
vealed that  16.500  schools 
Have  made  major  fire  safety 
improvements  since  the  fire. 

But  it  shows  this  dark  side 

Needed  improvements  have 
not  been  made  in  30,000 
schools  housing  $.250,000  chil- 
dren. Another  36.000  schools 
—  with  9.700.000  students  — 
hat  e  1  rirfue  auims  improve- 
ments but  are  still  sub-stand- 
ard. 
STiTLL  IN  DANGER 

Total:  17,950.000  children  to 
danger  of  dying  by  fire  111 
their  classrooms. 

The  result  of  the  Chicago 
fire.  Duke  says,  has  been  bet- 
ter and  more  frequent  fire 
drills,  tighter  control  of  waste 
disposal,  inspections  and 
^1  .some  stricter  safety  codes. 
e*  I  The  smoke  that  boiled  over 
Chicago  caused  soul-searching 
by  school  officials  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  200 
schools  were  shut  down 
permanently,  250  temporarily 
untd  improvements  were 
made 

Despite  the  promising  trend, 
iDuke  warns,  there  are  sriU 
I  many  thousands  of  fire  trap 
I  buildings  in  use  in  America. 
,The  ootential  for  another 
major  school  fire  is  ever- 
present 

The  danger,  he  adds,  isn't 
only  in  old  buildings.  Duke 
tells  of  one  new  school  near 
Boston,  modern  in  every  re- 
spect but  one— fire  safety. 

"It  had  a  combustible  finish 
on  its  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
the  boiler  room  was  lined  with 
a  soond-deadener  that  was 
highly-combustible.  The  fire 
alarm  bells  were  so  low  that 
during  one  drill,  two  classes 
didn't  bear  them  and  stayed 
in  the  school  when  the  rest 
of  the  students  filed  out." 
DANGEROUS  IGNORANCE 

His  tour  of  hundreds  of 
American  communities  re- 
vealed a  dangerous  ignorance 
of  fire  hazards  in  many 
places,  Duke  said. 

"In  one  midwest  school,  I 
found  a  power  lawn-mower, 
gasoline  still  in  its  tank, 
stored  in  an  ordinary  wood- 
lined  closet.  There  was  a  glass 
container  next  to  it  with  gaso- 
line in  it." 

In  some  schools  shops  he 
found  flammable  thinners  and 
lacquers  sitting  around  un- 
protected. 

Re  found  paper  and  debris 
stacked  in  stairwells,  wait- 
ing for  a  carelessly-tossed 
match. 

Whal's  the  answer*  Uni- 
form laws  for  construction  oE 
schools  insofar  as  safety  fea- 
tures are  concerned,  says 
Duke.  Enforcement  of  the 
laws.  Education.  Mandatory 
fire  inspections. 

Duke,' in  fire  prevention 
work  for  47  years,  said  there 
has  "definitely  been  a  thor- 
ough awakening"  on  the  part 
of  school  officials  since  the 
tragic  Chicago  fire.  He  reach- 
es for  the  areas  where  there 
has  not  been  an  awakening. 

"We  must  teach  all  people 
to  think  about  this,"  he  says. 
"We  -must  show  them  how 
Important  fire  safety  is  in  our 
schools, 

"It's  such  a  big  country, 
and  there  are  so  many  care- 
less people  in  it." 


FOR  THEM,  A  CEREMONY— Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  oldest  Ms  of  the  President,  w«  on 

Infrequent  visitor  at  While  Housa.  Bui  he  met  his  future  wife,  Mary  Harlan,  daugalet  of 


wiukee  It  the  ig«  ol  22.  They  |   «■  Iowa  Suator,  at  the  PrnWuot'i  eecond  Inaur/ura]  ceremonial  In  the  Capital 


Race  Relations  Class 

BERKELEY,  Feb.  6  -  A 
new  adult  course  entitled 
"Race  and  Ethnic  Relations" 
will  be  offered  by  University 
of  California  Extension  thlj 
semester.  The  class  will  be 
nrffanrzed  at 7  p.m.  on  W«tnes- 
rtay,  Feb.  17,  in  Room  229  of 
Dwindle  Hall. 


LAST  OF  THE   LINCOLN    LINE 


The  Ninien  Ed«erdi  horn,  in  Springfield.    Hot 
Lincoln  end  Mary  Todd  wore  married  Nov.  8,  184/. 


Abraham  Lincoln 
(I809.I84S) 


Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
[1843-  1926).  Marriod 
Mary  Harlan  |I814-I937). 


Edward  Baker  Lincoln 
(1846-1850).  No  pbotoi 
of   him   are    available. 


Thomei  (Tad)  Lincoln 
(I853-IS7II 


Mary  Uncoln  (IB69.I938|.  Married 
Chanei  lihem  (1853-191')-.  With 
her  i»  wn  Lincoln  et  an  intent. 


Abraham  Lincoln  II 
(1873-18901 


Jaslil  Lincoln  (1875-19481 
with  daughter  Mary.  Married 
WerrenBeck.;th(l873-l9SS). 


TRIUMPH,  THEN  TRAGEDY:  Thus 
fate  would  plot  the  life  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Irony  supreme:  The  climactic  twist 
of  fortune— death,  coining  at  the  very 
apogee  of  glory— would  be  meted  out 
by  a  mad  assassin. 

Triumph,  tragedy,  and  irony:  These 
ingredients  continue  to  prevail  in  the 
Lincoln  saga.  They  keynote  the  three- 
genera'tion  story  of  Lincoln's  descend- 
ants, a  family  history  now  in  its  con- 
cluding chapter. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent, would  triumph  in  the  world  of 
business,  building  the  foundations  of  a 
family  estate  reputedly  worth  more  than 
$3,000,000. 

But  at  this  high  point  of  family 
achievement,  there  soon  will  be  no  kin 
left  to  inherit  the  fortune.  The  family 
line  will  end  with  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  holdings  will  become  a  jackpot 
for  charity.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last 
direct  descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  $3,000,000  will  be  divided  equally 
among  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Christian  Science  church,  and  Iowa  Wes- 


Mery  Lincoln  BecWh 
(Born  1898) 


Robert  LincoirTBeckwim" 
|Bom  1904) 


By    Guy   Allison 

(Historian,  lecturer,  end  columniit.) 


leyan  college  of  Mount  Pleasant,  la. 

There  are  today  only  three  living 
descendants  of  Lincoln,  his  great-grand- 
children, all  childless  and  all  past  mid- 
dle age.  The  oldest,  Lincoln  Isham,  68, 
is  a  retired  investment  broker  Living 
in  Dorset,  Vt  The  second,  Miss  Mary 
Lincoln  Beckwith,  62,  raises  beef  cattle 
at  Hildene,  the  summer  estate  estab- 
lished by  her  father  near  Manchester, 
Vt  The  youngest,  Robert  Lincoln  Beck- 
with, 56,  is  a  gentleman  farmer  of  Tide- 
water, Va. 

The  family  name,  Lincoln,  disap- 
peared -in  1926  with  the  death  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  who  alone  of  the  Presi- 
dent's four  sons  lived  past  his  teens. 
(Eddie  Lincoln  died  in  1850  at  4  years 
of  age;  Willie  Lincoln  died  in  1862  at 
U,  and  Tad  Lincoln  died  in  1871  at  la) 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  own  son,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  II,  died  in  1890,  at  16, 
foreshadowing  the  extinction  of  the 
family  name.  The  Lincoln  descendants 


living  today  are  the  children  of  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's  daughters:  Mary,  who 
married  Charles  Isham,  and  Jessie,  who 
married  Warren  Beckwith. 

It  was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  who 
amassed  the  bulk  of  the  family  holdings. 
His  father,  assassinated  at  56,  left  only 
$110,295.  Robert,  who  lived  to  be  82, 
left  25  times  as  much. 

The  story  of  his  wealth  came  out 
piecemeal:  His  estate  was  valued  at 
$1,125,000.  Later  it  was  disclosed  that 
shortly  before  he  died  he  had  signed 
over  $1,250,195  as  an  outright  gift  to 
his  wife.  This,  and  a  joint  bank  account 
of  $51,634,  brought  his  known  "wealth 
to  $2,426,829.  ' 

In  addition  to  this,  in  1917  and  1920 
he  had  set  up  $425,000  in  trust  funds 
for  his  daughters.  Thru  shrewd  invest- 
ments these  had  grown  in  value  by  1930 
to  $2,468,103. 

Harvard  educated,  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln became  highly  esteemed  as  a  Chi- 


cago corporation  lawyer  (the  firm  of 
Isham,  Lincoln,  and  Beale  still  survives 
in  name).  He  succeeded  George  Pull- 
man as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Pullman  company  in  the 
late  1800s.  »- 

Constantly  fearful  that  people  might 
think  he  was  capitalizing  on  his  father's 
name,  he  shunned  the  spotlight  Yet 
several  times  he  was  spoken  of  as  a 
possible  Presidential  candidate.  Robert 
served  as  secretary  of  war  under  Presi- 
dents Garfield  and  Arthur,  188145,  and 
as  minister  to  England  from  1889  to 
1893. 

His  widow,  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln,  had 
inherited  a  substantial  fortune  from  her 
father,  James  Harlan,  secretary  of  the 
interior  under  Andrew  Johnson,  a 
United  States  senator  from  Iowa,  and 
a  president  of-Iowa  Wesleyan  college. 
The  value  of  these  combined  Harlan- 
Lincoln  holdings  has  never  been  dis- 
closed: But  experts  say  $3,000,000  is  a 
conservative  current  estimate.  Mary  died 
in  1S37.  Her  will  established  the  trust 
fund  for  the  last  survivors  of  the  Lin- 
coln line.     '  — 
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The  only  three  living  descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are,  left  to  right,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  Beckwith  and  Lincoln  Ishara. 
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Lincoln's  Family 
Approaching  End 

Only  3  Direct  Descendants  Left, 
But  Such  Kinship  Is  Often  Claimed 


By  Guy  Allison 

With  the  centennial  of  the 
start  of  the  Civil  War  being  ob- 
served this  year,  a  fact  which 
has  escaped  general  notice  is"^ 
that  the  blood  line  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  will  become  extinct 
within  the  next  generation.  The 
three  living  great-grandchildren 
are  now  in  their  sixty-ninth, 
sixty-second  and  fifty-sixth 
years  of  age,  and  none  of  them 
has  children  of  his  own. 

People  frequently  claim  that 
they  are  direct  descendants  of 
the  Great  Emancipator.  But 
there  are  only  ten  individuals 
who  can  claim  blood  relation- 
ship by  direct  descent  from 
Abraham      and     Mary     Todd 


Lincoln.  These  ten  individuals 
a~e:  the  four  sons  of  Lincoln, 
three  grandchildren  and  three 
gj.-eat-grandchildren. 

One  Married  Son 

Of  the  four  children  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  only  one  reached 
adulthood  and  married.  That 
one  son  was  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln.  The  remaining  three 
sons — Eddie  (Edward  Baker) , 
Willie  (William  Wallace)  and 
Tad  (Thomas) — died  young. 
Eddie,  who  was  born  in  1846, 
died  before  he  was  four  years 
old,  in  1850.  Willie,  the  third 
son  was  born  in  1850,  and 
died  in  the  White  House  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  Tad,  the  fourth 
and  youngest  son,  was  born  in 
1853,  and  died   in  Chicago,  in 


1871,  shortly  after  he  and  hisj 
mother  had  returned  from' 
Europe,  where  they  had  lived' 
for  a  little  over  two  years. 

After  a  more  or  less  hectic 
courtship,  the  thirty-three- 
year-old  lawyer  Abraham  Lin- 
coln married  on  Nov.  4,  1842, 
the  vivacious  Southern  beauty, 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  a 
prominent  and  aristocratic 
Lexington,  Ky.,  family.  Their 
first  home  was  the  Globe  Tav- 
ern, a  rickety  old  building,  in 
Springfield,  111.  The  struggling 
young  woodsman  -  lawyer  paid 
j$4  a  week  for  board  for  him- 
Iself  and  his  bride.  The  follow- 
ing year,  their  first  son,  Robert, 
was  born  in  this  house. 

During  the  next  ten  years,  as 
the  young  lawyer  began  to  im- 
prove his  position  in  life,  three 
more  sons  were  born  to  the 
j couple.  The  second  son,  Eddie, 
born  in  1846,  died  early  in  1850, 
when  less  than  four  years  of 
age.  As  both  parents  were  pas- 
sionately fond  of  their  children, 
this  was  a  severe  blow  and  was 
the  beginning  of  tragic  events 
which  were  later  to  leave  their 
indelible  marks  upon  Mrs. 
Lincoln. 

Died  at  Twelve 

Willie,  who  was  born  late  in 
1850,  was  said  to  be  the  most 
promising  of  all  the  sons,  yet 
his  death  occurred  when  he  was 
but  twelve  years  of  age,  while 
the  family  occupied  the  White 
(House— in  1862.  Taddie,  born 
April  4,  1853,  was  destined  to 
be  the  most  frolicsome  and 
irrepressible  of  all  the  Lincoln 
children,  but  he,  too,  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived,  for 
on  July  15,  1871.  shortly  after 
he  and  his  mother  had  returned 
from  a  two-year  stay  in  Europe, 
he  died  in  Chicago. 

Robert  Lincoln,  the  only  son 
to  grow  to  manhood,  went  east 
to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
summer  of  1859,  where  he  de- 
cided to  enter  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Upon  the  advice  of  the 
president  of  Harvard,  he  went 
on  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  he 
entered  Phillips  Academy.  He 
studied  hard  and  during  this 
year  made  such  progress  that 
by  the  summer  of  1860,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  sub- 
freshman  class  in  Harvard. 

Robert   returned    to    Spring-  J 


field  in  January,  1861,  just  in 
time  to  accompany  the  family 
back  to  Washington,  n.  C,  for 
the  inauguration  of  his  father 
as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

After  finishing  Harvard  in 
1864,  Robert  decided  to  enter 
the  legal  profession,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Harvard  for  his  ad- 
vanced work  However,  the  as- 
sassination of  his  father  on 
April  15,  1865,  resulted  in  a 
change  of  plans.  He  returned  to 
Chicago,  studied  law  with  a 
private  law  firm  and  began  to' 
establish  himself  in  his  chosen 
profession. 

3  Grandchildren 

In  1868,  Robert  Lincoln  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sen.  James 
Harlan,  of  Iowa,  and  they  es- 
tablished their  home  in  Chica- 
go. To  them  were  born  in  the 
next  six  years  three  children- 
Mary,  Abraham  2d  and  Jessie, 
the  late  President's  only  three 
grandchildren. 

In  1889,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
named  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  and  it  was  in 
London  that  Mary,  the  eldest 
daughter,  became  engaged  to 
Charles     Isham,     her    father's 


secretary-  A  little  later  they 
were  married.  They  had  one 
son,  Lincoln  Isham.  It  was  also 
during  the  sojourn  in  England 
that  Robert's  son,  Abraham. 
Lincoln  2d  was  sent  to  France 
to  study  the  language  so  that  \ 
he  could  later  enter  Harvard 
College.  While  in  France  he 
became  ill,  from  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  carbunckle.  An 
operation  resulted  in  blood 
I  poisoning,  and  the  lad  died  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  in  1890.  With 
his  death,  the  Lincoln  name  in 
this  branch  of  the  family  was 
destined  to  become  extinct. 

After  the  family  had  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  in  1897, 
Jessie  eloped  to  Milwaukee, 
and  married  Warren  Beckwith, 
one  of  her  schoolmates  at  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College  in  Mount 
Pleasant,.  Iowa.  Young  Beck- 
with came  from  a  fine  family  in 
Iowa.  His  father  was  the  super- 
intendent of  a  division  of  the 
Burlington  Railroad,  with  his 
headquarters  in  Mount  Pleasant. 
|  To  the  Beckwiths  were  born 
two  children— a  daughter,  Mary 
Lincoln  Beckwith,  -and  a  son, 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith. 

Live  in  Retirement 

The  three  great  -  grand- 
children of  Abraham  Lincoln — 
Lincoln   Isham,   Mary   Lincoln 


Beckwith  and  her  brother,  Rob- 
ert Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith, 
have  lived  most  of  their  lives  in 
retirement  from  public  notice, 
the  former  on  his  estate  just 
outside  of  Dorset,  Vt.  Miss 
Beckwith  has  lived  for  many 
years  on  her  grandfather's 
estate,  "Hildene,"  near  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  while  her  brother 
has  homes  in  the  suburbs  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Virginia. 

Because  these  three  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
without  blood  issue,  the  estate 
Jwhich  they  inherited  from  Mrs. 
Robert  Lincoln  and  her  father, 
'Sen.  Harlan,  which  she  had 
deeded  to  her  children  and 
grandchildren,  will  be  disposed 
of  upon  their  death,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  her  will,  as 
follows: 

"If,  and  when,  there  comes 
a  time  when  there  are  no  issues 
by  blood  descent,  then  the 
estate  is  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  Christian  Science  Church, 
(of  which  Mrs.  Robert  Lincoln 
was  a  member)  and  the  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa,"  (of  which  her  father. 
Sen.  Harlan,  was  at  one  time 
president  and  later  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.) 


Abrohom  LINCOLN   (1809-1865) 

married — 1842 

Mary  TODD   (1818-1882) 


Robert  Todd  LINCOLN  ( 

married — 1868 

Mary  HARLAN   11847 


843-1926) 
1937) 


Edward' Baker  LINCOLN 
(1846-1850)  j 


William  Wallace  LINCOLN 
(1850-1862) 


Thomas  LINCOLN 
( 1853-1871) 


Mary  LINCOLN   11869-1938) 
married — 1891 
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Abraham  LINCOLN  2nd 
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Jessie  LINCOLN   (1875-1948)-'*** 
married   11897) 
Warren  BECKWITH   (1874-1955) 


married  2nd — 1915 
Frank  E.  JOHNSON 

(1873-1925) 


I     married  3rd— 1926 
[Robert  J.  RANDOLPH 
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Robert  Todd  Lincoln  BECKWI 
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Herald  Tribune  chart  by  Charles  Kavsnagh 

Chart  shows  descendants  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Great-Grandchildren  Out  of  the  Limelight 
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The  Three  Living  Lincoln  Descendants 


By  DR.  HERMAN  BLUM 
Dr.  Blum  is  a  member  of  the 

Pennsylvania    Historical    and 
Museum  Commission  and  an 

officer    of    the    Lincoln-Civil 

War  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

The  affection  Americans 
have  for  Ahraham  Lincoln  is 
not  based  on  the  sorrow  felt 
for  the  dreadful  tragedy  of  his 
assassination.  Our  regard  for 
the  16th  President  is  for  his 
enduring  achievements  —  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  emancipation. 

To  a  certain  degree,  this 
worldwide  esteem  glorifies 
Lincoln's  living  descendants, 
none  of  whom  bears  the  sur- 
name "Lincoln." 

•        •        • 

They  deliberately  stay  out 
'of  the  limelight,  have  rarely 
submitted  to  newspaper  inter- 
views and  do  not  indicate  any 
desire  to  capitalize  on  their  re- 
lationship with  their  famous 
great-grandparents. 

The  following  are  Lincoln's 
living  descendants  at  this  date, 
Feb.  12,  the  158th  anniversary 
of  his  birth. 

Lincoln  Isham,  West  road, 
Dorset,  Vt. 

Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  Hil- 
dene,   Manchester,   Vt. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Beck- 
with, 5169  Tilden  St.,  N.  W., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

President  Lincoln  married 
Mary  Todd  in  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, in  1842.  The  Lincolns  had 
four  sons.  Of  these,  Edward 
Baker  Lincoln  died  in  1850  at 
the  age  of  not  quite  four;  Wil- 
liam Wallace  Lincoln  died  in 


Lincoln     Isham      Mary  L.  Beckwith        Robert  Beckwith 


the  White  House  in  1866  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  and  was  deeply 
mourned  by  his  parents;  Thom- 
as Lincoln,  known  as  Tad,  and 
a  great  favorite  of  the  Pres- 
ident, died  in  Chicago  in  1871, 
at  the  age  of  18. 

The  fourth  child,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  lived  to  be  82 
years  old.  He  studied  law  at 
Harvard  and  was  Secretary" 
of  War  in  the  Garfield  and 
Arthur  Cabinets,  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded George  M.  Pullman  as 
president  of  the  firm  making 
railroad  sleeping  cars. 
•        •        • 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln  married 
Mary  Harlan,  daughter  of  U. 
S.  Senator  Harlan,  of  Iowa.  He 
died  in  Manchester,  Vt.,  in 
1926. 

Mrs.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
outlived  her  husband  by  11 
years.  Her  estate  was  estima- 
ted between  $2,500,000  and  $3,- 
000,000. 


The  Robert  Todd  Lincolns 
had  three  children  —  a  son, 
Abraham,  2d,  nicknamed  Jack, 
and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Jessie. 

Young  Jack  Lincoln,  died  in 
London  in  1890  at  16.  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter,  married 
Charles  Isham.  Their  son,  Lin- 
coln Isham,  is  one  of  the  three 
survivors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
living  today. 

•       •       • 

Jessie,  the  younger  daughter, 
at  22,  married  Warren  Wallace 
Beckwith  in  1897. 

Theirs  had  been  a  college 
romance,  Jessie  being  a  so- 
ciety belle  and  Beckwith  the 
star  right  halfback  on  the  foot- 
ball team  of  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College.  Their  two  children 
are  Miss  Mary  (Peggy)  Lin- 
coln Beckwith,  76,  who  lives 
on  the  Robert  Lincoln  .family 
estate  in  Manchester,  and  Ro- 
bert Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith, 
64.  •  ; 


Lincoln  Isham  and  Mary  and 
Robert  Beckwith  are  the  three 
direct  descendants,  great- 
grandchildren of  President 
Lincoln.  They  do  not  have  any 
children. 

Warren  W.  Beckwith,  divorc- 
ed his  wife,  Jessie,  in  1907.  She 
married  twice  after  the  Beck- 
with divorce,  and  died  in  1948 
at  the  age  of  72,  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  Warren  W.  Beckwith  died 
in  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Febru- 
ary 21,  1957.  Right  up  to  the 
last  couple  of  years  of  his  life, 
Beckwith's  two  children  by 
Jessie  were  unaware  of  his 
whereabouts. 

•       •       • 

In  1952,  in  a  press  interview, 
Beckwith  stated:  "Mrs.  Lincoln 
(Robert  Todd  Lincoln)  was  al- 
ways interfering  in  our  mar- 
riage. She  kept  taking  Jessie 
and  our  children  away  from 
me.  Mrs.  Lincoln  said  she  was 
lonely  since  the  death  of  her 
son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  2d." 

"When  Mrs.  Lincoln  took 
Jessie  to  London  in  1906," 
Beckwith  went  on,  "I  said  I 
was  going  to  get  a  divorce.  Old 
Mrs.  Lincoln  said  I  couldn't 
get  one,  but  I  showed  her.  I 
charged  Jessie  with  desertion 
and  got  an  uncontested  di- 
vorce in  1907." 

On  February  12*  1954,  Mary 
Lincoln  Beckwith  in  one  of  the 
rare  interviews  she  has  grant- 
ed, met  the  reporters  at  her 
Manchester  estate  and  said, 
"My  great-grandfather  was  a 
liberal  Republican.  If  he  were 
living  today  he  would  be  an 
Eisenhower  Republican." 
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LA5T  OF  THE  LINCOLN5 

Generational  eccentricities  confounded  all  hopes  that  the  Lincolns  would  be 
a  great  political  dynasty — right  down  to  the  mystery  of  the  last  heir. 

BY  MICHAEL  l\.  BE5CHL055 


At  6:05  P.M.  on  Christmas  Eve, 
l\  1985,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
JL  \-  Beckwith,  the  gnarled,  scraggly- 
bearded,  eighty-one-year-old  great- 
grandson  of  America's  most  revered 
President,  convulsed  and  died  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  in  Saluda,  Virginia,  forty-five 
miles  from  Richmond,  "the  cradle  of  the 
Confederacy."  His  death  followed  by  six 
score  years  that  of  the  Great  Emancipa- 
tor. After  Beckwith's  wife — his  third — 
telephoned  a  request  to  the  Bristow- 
Faulkner  Funeral  Home  to  pick  up  the 
corpse,  reporters  began  calling  Eliza- 
beth R.  Young,  a  lawyer  who  had  served 
the  Lincoln  family  for  half  a  century.  She 
told  them,  "Yes,  he  was  a  direct  descen- 
dant of  Abraham  Lincoln — the  last  liv- 
ing descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
far  as  I  know." 

Not  everyone  agreed — especially 
Beckwith's  young,  German-born  second 
wife,  Annemarie.  She  insisted  that  her 
seventeen-year-old  son,  Timothy  Lin- 
coln Beckwith,  who  was  conceived  two 
months  after  her  marriage  to  Beckwith, 
in  1967,  had  been  fathered  not  by  some 
acquaintance  or  household  servant,  as 
Beckwith  claimed,  but  by  Beckwith 
himself.  This  would  mean  that  Robert 
Beckwith  was  not  the  last  of  the  Lincolns. 
It  would  also  mean  that  the  boy  de- 
served a  share  of  the  multimillion- 
dollar  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  Testamen- 
tary Trust,  a  fund  that  had  been  estab- 
lished by  Abraham  Lincoln's  daughter- 
in-law  before  her  death,  in  1937,  to 
benefit  her  descendants.  Complicating 
the  issue  is  a  fact  never  revealed  before 
now:  according  to  lawyers  for  both  sides, 
after  the  principal  was  disbursed  to  three 
not-for-profit  institutions  they  secretly 
conferred  on  Timothy  a  settlement  of 
more  than  a  million  dollars. 

DESPITE  Americans'  supposed  resis- 
tance to  the  trappings  of  Euro- 
pean royalty,  we  have  always  yearned  for 
political  dynasties,  hoping  that  the  quali- 


ties admired  in  one  leader  will  be  repli- 
cated in  the  leader's  progeny.  In  no  case 
could  this  hope  have  been  stronger  than 
in  that  of  the  greatest  President  in 
American  history.  But  history  played  a 
practical  joke  on  the  Lincolns:  the  Presi- 
dent was  followed  by  a  procession  of 
heirs  better  described  by  Flaubert  than 
by  Tolstoy.  Thanks  to  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  the  chief  influence  on  later  gen- 
erations of  the  House  of  Lincoln  proved 
to  be  not  the  great  man  of  New  Salem 
and  Springfield  but  his  tormented  eldest 
son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  loved  the  common 
people,  but  Robert,  from  his  days  at 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and  Harvard, 
had  little  use  for  them.  He  amassed  a 
fortune  as  a  lawyer,  a  banker,  and  a  cor- 
poration director.  He  became  the  special 
counsel  and  then  the  president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  and,  in 
1894,  in  one  of  the  most  notorious 
labor-management  confrontations  in 
American  history,  defended  the  use  of 
Army  troops  to  fight  striking  Pullman 
workers.  Humiliated  by  his  father's  rude 
frontier  origins,  the  old  plutocrat  insisted 
to  intimates  that  stories  of  the  Kentucky 
Lincolns'  poverty  were  all  wrong.  Rob- 
ert is  said  to  have  felt  that  to  avoid  mis- 
conceptions his  father's  log-cabin  birth- 
place should  be  torn  down. 

As  if  anticipating  his  grandson's 
problems  a  century  later,  Robert  was 
confronted  by  evidence  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  maternal  grandmother  was  il- 
legitimate and  by  stories  that  the  six- 
teenth President  himself  was  sired  by 
someone  other  than  his  father  of  record. 
The  President's  former  law  partner  and 
eventual  biographer,  William  H. 
Herndon,  interviewed  dozens  of  Ken- 
tuckians  who  had  known  the  Lincoln 
family,  and  he  became  convinced  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  sterile  and  could 
not  have  been  Abraham's  father.  As  early 
as  the  eighteen-seventies,  there  was 
speculation  that  Lincoln's  father  had  ac- 
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tuallybeen,  ironically,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
the  champion  of  states'  rights,  or  perhaps 
even  Samuel  Davis,  the  father  of  the 
President  of  the  Confederacy. 

Robert  Lincoln's  fearsome  sense  of 
dignity  was  also  offended  by  the  nick- 
name Honest  Abe.  When  a  book  was 
about  to  be  issued  under  that  title,  he 
implored  the  publisher  to  change  it.  The 
"epithet,"  he  said,  was  used  only  in  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  on  the  frontier,  a  "civili- 
zation which  did  not  know  how  to  ex- 
press itself  with  propriety."  After  Robert 
began  earning  large  sums,  he  installed 
his  family  in  one  of  the  grand  houses 
of  Georgetown.  (It  is  now  owned  by 
Ben  Bradlee  and  Sally  Quinn.)  For  sum- 
mers, he  built  a 
twenty-four-room 
Georgian-revival 
manor  house  on 
several  hundred 
acres  in  Man- 
chester, Vermont, 
which  he  dubbed 
Hildene  and  be- 
gan referring  to 
as  his  "ancestral 
home."  Mary  Hard 
Bort,  a  Manches- 
ter history  buff 
who  later  lived 
on  an  adjoining 
farm,  says,  "Some 
say  he  hated  Ne- 
groes, others  say 
he  didn't." 

Defensive  about 
his  interest  in  ma- 
terial grandeur, 
Robert  declared  that  his  father's  business 
ambitions  had  been  more  powerful  than 
had  been  popularly  presumed.  His 
grandson  later  told  a  reporter  the  family 
story  that  as  a  Springfield  lawyer  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  earned  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  had 
once  wrung  from  a  major  railroad  a  five- 
thousand-dollar  fee — thought  to  be  the 
highest  single  fee  any  Illinois  attorney 
had  ever  earned.  And  during  the  Civil 
War,  he  went  on  to  say,  Lincoln  had 
once  strolled  into  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  carrying  green- 
backs, treasury  notes,  and  a  bag  of  gold, 
and  said,  "Convert  this  to  government 
^  bonds!" 

j=j  A  Robert-Lincoln-for-President 
>  boom  had  inevitably  begun  almost  the 
o  moment  his  father  was  murdered.  But, 


although  Robert  did  become  Secretary  of 
War  to  Presidents  James  Garfield  and 
Chester  Arthur  and  Minister  to  Great 
Britain  under  Benjamin  Harrison,  he 
felt,  he  said,  "a  repugnance  to  what  is 
called  'public  life'  that  is  almost  morbid." 
He  saw  the  White  House  as  "a  gilded 
prison,"  and  added,  "there  is  not  the 
faintest  glamour  about  the  place  to  me." 
He  was  more  interested  in  becoming 
known  as  a  captain  of  industry.  One  poi- 
gnant episode  may  have  been  an  even 
more  important  reason  that  Robert  never 
ran  for  the  Presidency. 

In  1875,  in  the  public  glare  of  a  Chi- 
cago court,  Robert  Lincoln  demanded 
that  his  mother,  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  be 


committed  to  a  mental  asylum,  over  her 
objections:  "Oh,  Robert,  to  think  that 
my  son  would  do  this  to  me!"  He  cited 
her  profligate  spending  and  derisively  al- 
luded to  her  spiritualism.  Despite  the 
President's  considerable  estate,  Mary  had 
publicly  demanded  after  his  death  that 
Congress  give  her  an  annual  pension 
(she  got  it),  had  tried  to  sell  off  her  White 
House  wardrobe  in  a  garish  New  York 
auction  (she  failed),  and  had  gone  on  to 
make  more  news  by  compulsively  shop- 
ping for  other  gowns  and  for  household 
goods  she  did  not  need.  Castigated  by 
the  press,  she  decamped  to  Europe  with 
her  fifteen-year-old  son  Tad  in  1868. 
They  roamed  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  Scotland,  Austria,  and  England. 
The  boy  died  of  a  cold  contracted  dur- 
ing their  voyage  back  to  America,  in  1871, 


leaving  Robert  the  only  survivor  of  her 
four  children,  all  sons.  After  her  return, 
the  grieving  Mary  Todd  tried  to  destroy 
Robert's  marriage  by  casting  aspersions 
on  her  reclusive  daughter-in-law,  Mary 
Harlan  Lincoln,  who  was  known  to 
drink  too  much.  Robert's  wife,  in  turn, 
did  nothing  to  discourage  him  from 
pressing  ahead  with  the  insanity  trial. 
For  a  century,  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  the  President's  widow  was 
a  madwoman  and  Robert  was  justified  in 
having  her  committed.  However,  recent 
scholars  believe  that  the  problem  was 
less  the  widow's  mental  health  (she  was, 
it  seems,  highly  eccentric  but  capable 
of  caring  for  herself)  than  the  son's  de- 
signs on  his  moth- 
er's money  and  his 
wish  to  get  her 
out  of  public  view. 
Jean  H.  Baker,  in 
her  1987  "Mary 
Todd  Lincoln:  A 
Biography,"  notes 
that  the  chief 
spender  of  Mary's 
money  was  not 
Mary  but  Robert: 
he  asked  his  moth- 
er for  interest-free 
loans  for  money- 
losing  real-estate 
schemes  "that  his 
father  would  have 
despised."  When 
Mary  managed  to 
spring  herself  from 
the  asylum,  after 
only  four  months 
of  incarceration,  she  threatened  to  kill 
Robert,  her  "monster  of  mankind  son," 
and  wrote  to  him  demanding  restitution 
for  his  "wickedness,"  on  the  ground  that 
"you  have  tried  your  game  of  robbery 
long  enough."  Nevertheless,  after  Mary 
Todd  died,  of  a  stroke,  in  1882,  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  made  no  effort 
to  keep  Robert  from  inheriting  $84,035 
and  her  sixty-four  trunks  of  dresses,  jew- 
elry, flatware,  and  other  goods. 

So  deep  ran  Robert  Lincoln's  sense  of 
embarrassment  and,  perhaps,  guilt  that 
he  became  obsessively  secretive.  He  told 
his  wife  and  their  children  to  operate  as 
far  from  the  public  eye  as  possible  and  to 
restrict  their  acquaintance  to  a  narrow 
circle  of  intimates  and  lawyers.  He  refused 
to  sit  for  photographs,  in  order  to  "keep 
out  the  vile  newspaper  cuts."  Increas- 
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ingly,  he  tortured  himself  with  the  thought 
that  he  might  have  been  able  to  save  his 
father's  life.  On  the  fatal  day  in  1865, 
having  ridden  into  Washington  with  offi- 
cial news  of  Lee's  surrender,  he  had  felt  too 
tired  to  accompany  his  parents  to  Ford's 
Theatre.  Had  he  been  sitting  at  the  back 
of  the  President's  box,  could  he  have 
stopped  Booth  from  lurching  toward  his 
father's  chair?  The  son  who  had  ridiculed 
his  mother's  spiritualism  in  court  was 
staggered  that  he  was  present  at  both  the 
Presidential  assassinations  that  followed 
his  father's— Garfield's  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley's.  After  the  latter,  Robert  resolved 
to  avoid  proximity  to  any  President. 

ROBERT  and  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln 
.  had  two  daughters,  Mary  (nick- 
named Mamie)  and  Jessie,  and  one  son, 
Abraham  Lincoln  II,  who  died  in  1890 
of  blood  poisoning,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
As  noted  in  "The  Lincoln  Family  Al- 
bum," a  book  of  photographs  and  anec- 
dotes, "Jack"  had  been  a  handsome, 
bright,  athletic  boy,  fascinated  by  the 
Civil  War,  who  practiced  signing  his 
name  A.  Lincoln  in  the  manner  of  the 
President.  Robert  had  been  grooming 
him  for  Exeter,  Harvard,  and  law  school. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  death  of  this  im- 
pressive young  man  ended  any  hope  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness  might  be 
carried  into  future  generations.  The  fa- 
ther wrote  to  his  friend  John  Hay,  "I  did 
not  realize  until  he  was  gone  how  deeply 
my  thoughts  of  the  future  were  in  him." 
Mary  Harlan  took  up  Christian  Science. 
Just  as  Mary  Todd  had  tried  to  pry 
Mary  Harlan  from  Robert  after  Tad's 
death,  Mary  Harlan  undermined  the 
marriage  of  her  younger  daugh- 
ter, Jessie,  to  Warren  Wallace 
Beckwith,  a  star  halfback  on  the 
Iowa  Wesleyan  football  team. 
He  later  told  a  reporter,  "Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  always  interfering 
in  our  marriage,"  because  she  had 
been  "lonely  since  the  death  of  her  son 
Abraham  Lincoln  II"  and  did  not  want 
to  part  with  her  daughter.  The  couple 
had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  whose  given 
names,  interestingly,  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  antagonists  in  the  insanity 
trial.  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  called  Peg- 
gy, was  born  in  1898,  and  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  Beckwith  was  born  in  1904. 

About  a  year  after  Robert's  birth,  Mary 
Harlan  scooped  up  Jessie  and  both  chil- 
dren and  removed  them  to  London,  which 


she  had  favored  since  her  husband  had 
served  as  Minister  there.  Warren  Beckwith 
recalled,  "I  said  I  was  going  to  get  a 
divorce.  Old  Mrs.  Lincoln  said  I  couldn't 
get  one,  but  I  showed  her."  A  few  years 
after  their  departure,  Beckwith  won  an 
uncontested  divorce  on  grounds  of  deser- 
tion. "I  didn't  ask  for  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren, because  they  were  with  Jessie  and 
she  and  her  family  were  much  better 
able  to  support  them  than  I  was,"  he  ex- 
plained to  a  reporter.  After  the  divorce, 
he  never  saw  his  daughter  or  his  son  again. 
Peggy  Beckwith  grew  up  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  became  a  squat,  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed  chain  smoker  who 
golfed  and  dabbled  in  oil  painting  and 
sculpture.  Unlike  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
she  abhorred  fashion,  favoring  knickers 
and  men's  shirts.  As  an  adult,  she  is  not 
known  to  have  ever  had  a  serious  romance 
with  a  man.  Anticipating  the  question  of 
whether  she  was  a  lesbian,  a  friend  who 
knew  her  late  in  life  pointedly  says  that 
Peggy  "liked  being  alone"  and  "spent  the 
evenings  alone."  Another,  Mary  Bort, 
notes  that  during  the  period  between  the 
World  Wars  educated  women  like  Peggy 
often  tended  to  "join  forces  in  various 
and  sundry  ways,  not  necessarily  sexual," 
and  adds,  "Today,  homosexuality  is  way 
up  front  all  the  time."  Though  Peggy 
was  not  an  active  Christian  Scientist,  she 
occasionally  sought  counsel  from  the 
members  of  that  church.  In  the  late 
nineteen-twenties,  she  took  up  aviation. 
When  Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  died,  in 
1937,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  she  left  a  $3.3- 
million  estate — Mary  Todd's  legacy, 
much  amplified  by  Robert's  earnings  and 
investments.  The  income  was  to  be  di- 
vided among  Peggy,  her  brother, 
and  their  cousin,  Lincoln  Isham, 
Mamie's  only  child.  This  cousin 
was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1892;  was  cross-eyed;  matricu- 
lated at  Harvard  but  dropped 
out  from  exhaustion;  married  a 
New  York  socialite;  and  died  in  1971, 
childless,  in  Dorset,  Vermont.  After  Mary 
Harlan's  death,  Peggy  installed  herself  at 
Hildene,  and  rarely  left  it,  once  telling  a 
reporter,  "When  you  run  a  250-acre  farm, 
there  isn't  time  for  much  else."  She  made 
up  losses  from  her  trust  income,  saying, 
"Profit?  Well,  I'm  in  danger  of  running 
out  of  the  red,  but  don't  tell  the  tax  col- 
lectors about  it." 

Peggy  adored  animals,  raising  wild 
turkeys  and  feeding  infant  raccoons  from 
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a  baby  bottle.  She  once  discarded  a  new 
car  because,  her  neighbor  Oscar  Johnson 
says,  "the  dogs  weren't  happy  with  it."  Her 
farm  manager,  Kenneth  Hill,  once  recalled 
that  when  Peggy  and  a  friend  visited 
New  York  the  hotel  management  would 
not  let  her  keep  her  collie  in  the  room, 
and  "they  got  back  here  in  the  wee  hours 
of  the  night."  Maggie  Paine  of  the  Man- 
chester Journal  recalls  tales  that  after  Peg- 
gy's death,  in  1975,  the  mansion  at  Hil- 
dene was  in  "a  terrible  mess"  because  she 
had  "let  wild  animals  loose  in  the  house." 
"She's  an  odd  one,"  the  Chicago 
bookseller  and  Lincoln  scholar  Ralph  G. 
Newman  observed  in  1974.  "I  would  call 
her  an  eccentric  recluse.  She's  a  big,  fat 
gal  who  doesn't  give  a  damn  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  she's  rebuffed 
any  attempts  by  historians  to  interview 
her  or  look  for  family  papers  on  the 
farm."  Peggy  once  said  to  a  reporter,  "It 
always  provokes  me  when  people  stare 
and  say,  There's  Lincoln's  great-grand- 
daughter.' It's  just  my  luck  he  was  related 
to  me."  Pressed  for  stories  about  her  an- 
cestor, she  snapped,  "I'm  as  far  away 
from  him  as  anyone  else." 

'You  never  introduced  her  as  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Abraham  Lincoln," 
her  friend  Howard  Wilcox,  whose  uncle 
was  Robert  Todd  Lincoln's  chauffeur,  told 
the  Manchester/own^/.  Although  Peggy's 
excellent  golf  during  a  competition  al- 
most made  her  the  Vermont  state  cham- 
pion, as  soon  as  the  press  got  wind  of  who 
she  was  she  packed  up  and  went  home. 
Sometimes  at  Hildene  she  came  down- 
stairs and  found  strangers  roaming  through 
her  parlor,  admiring  her  Lincoln  artifacts 
as  if  her  house  were  a  museum.  Once, 
reporters  lurking  in  the  woods  failed  to 
recognize  her  when  she  strolled  up  the 
driveway  in  her  workman's  clothes. 
"How  long  will  we  have  to  wait  until  she 
comes  along?"  one  asked.  "Forever!"  she 
cried.  "Now,  get  out  of  here!" 

Her  rare  public  ventures  went  badly. 
In  1954,  she  expressed  the  opinion  to  a 
reporter  that  if  Abraham  Lincoln  "were 
living  today  he  would  be  an  Eisenhower 
Republican."  On  being  told  in  1959  that 
the  United  States  Navy  was  building  sis- 
ter nuclear  submarines  called  the  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  Robert  E.  Lee,  she 
showed  her  ignorance  of  history  by  say- 
ing that  Lincoln  "would  have  liked  that" 
and  adding,  'You  know,  they  were  good 
friends,  though  they  didn't  agree  politi- 
cally." She  ordinarily  took  the  phone  off 
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the  hook  on  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
but  on  that  occasion  in  1963,  at  the 
height  of  the  civil-rights  revolution, 
the  Great  Emancipator's  great- 
granddaughter  told  a  U.P.I,  re- 
porter of  her  family,  'We're  South- 
erners, but  I  don't  think  of  the 
South  as  a  separate  culture.  It's  part 
of  the  Union.  The  aggression  of  the 
federal  government  in  forcing  inte- 
gration concerns  me,  and  I  disagree 
with  the  stand  taken  by  Atty.  Gen. 
Robert  Kennedy  on  this  matter." 
Desegregation  could  not  be  forced 
down  people's  throats,  she  went  on. 
"People  and  animals  just  don't  like 
strangers.  And  when  strangers  are  (z/uc 
suddenly  thrown  together,  people 
and  animals  alike  brisde." 

PEGGY'S  brother,  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  Beckwith,  described 
himself  as  a  "gentieman  farmer  of 
independent  means."  Averse  to  work,  he 
once  told  a  reporter,  "I'm  a  spoiled  brat." 
Though  he  was  short,  balding,  and 
round-bellied,  and  occasionally  had  a 
bad  stutter,  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
playboy,  and  once  proclaimed  that  his 
great  passions  were  sailing,  fast  cars,  and 
beautiful  women.   In   1925,   when 
Beckwith,  then  twenty-one,  and  a  fe- 
male acquaintance  made  one  of  the  first 
coast-to-coast  motor  tours  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  he  was  arrested  in  Omaha 
for  speeding.  One  friend  recalls,  "Bob 
loved  to  hit  intersections  at  flying  speed. 
He'd  turn  to  me  and  say,  Am  I  making 
you  nervous?'  "  At  twenty-five,  he  mar- 
ried Hazel  Holland  Wilson,  an  older 
widow  with  two  children. 

Beckwith  and  Hazel,  who  had  no 
children  together,  shuttled  between 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  Woodstock,  a 
farm  in  Hartfield,  Virginia — sometimes 
in  a  shiny  new  Lincoln.  Jessie,  who  died 
in  1948,  left  Beckwith  the  farm,  which 
had  been  established  in  1790.  It  had  a 
white-columned  brick  mansion,  formal 
gardens,  and  fields  of  soybeans  and  corn 
on  the  Piankatank  River.  In  the  master 
bedroom,  Beckwith  kept  on  his  dresser 
a  yellowed  portrait  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  a  gold  frame.  A  local  reporter  once 
wrote,  "To  visit  the  Woodstock  master 
bedroom  is  to  visit  a  Lincoln  bedroom  of 
White  House  times." 

James  T.  Hickey,  formerly  the  Lin- 
coln curator  at  the  Illinois  State  Histori- 
cal Library,  who  was  a  friend  and  adviser 


"If Anderson  is  C.E.O.,  and  Wyatt  is  C.F.O.,  and  you're  C.O.O. 
then  who  am  I,  and  what  am  I  doing  here?" 


of  Beckwith's,  says  that  Beckwith  was 
"extremely  generous"  and  "enjoyed  giv- 
ing to  others."  He  put  "several  people 
through  school  and  never  wanted  any 
recognition,"  Hickey  says,  adding,  "Re- 
member, he  was  always  taught  by  his 
grandfather  not  to  say  who  he  was." 

Even  though  Beckwith  lent  his  yacht 
to  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War  and  fitfully 
served  as  the  family's  official  Lincoln  de- 
scendant, he  usually  seemed  to  share  his 
sister's  ostentatious  lack  of  curiosity 
about  their  great-grandfather:  "I  was  not 
especially  interested."  In  1947,  when  the 
Library  of  Congress  opened  a  set  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  papers  that  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  had  ordered  sealed  for 
twenty-one  years   after  his   death, 
Beckwith  asserted  that  there  "probably 
won't  be  anything  of  very  great  impor- 
tance." (He  was  wrong;  the  papers  added 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln.) 
Public  life?  He  said  in  1962,  "I  never 
take  part  in  politics.  None  of  the  family 
does."  For  many  years,  Beckwith  did  not 
bother  to  vote.  His  lawyer,  Elizabeth 
Young,  has  said  that  in  their  fifty-year 
acquaintance  they  never  discussed  his 
ancestry:  "Socially,  it's  not  done,  and  in 
business  I  talked  about  what  I  was  paid 
to  talk  about." 

But  after  Hazel's  death,  in  1964, 
Beckwith  went  to  the  New  York 
World's  Fair,  posed  with  a  huge  Lincoln 
bust,  and  pronounced  Walt  Disney's 
talking  Lincoln  figure  "wonderful."  On 


the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  death,  in 
1965,  he  toured  Lincoln  sites  in 
Springfield  for  the  first  time.  Attending 
a  Civil  War  party  there,  he  impressed 
the  historians  present  by  asking  the  jazz 
band  to  play  "Dixie,"  just  as  Lincoln  had 
done  after  Appomattox  to  symbolize  the 
Union's  reembrace  of  the  South. 

Despite  these  forays  into  the  lime- 
light, life  back  at  Woodstock  grew 
darker.  A  local  newspaper  noted  in  Oc- 
tober of  1967  that  "outside  of  house  ser- 
vants and  tenant  farmers,  Beckwith  lives 
alone  in  Woodstock  with  memories  of 
famed  ancestors."  Friends  found  him  de- 
pressed at  the  prospect  of  being  the  last 
descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Ac- 
cording to  lawyers  who  have  examined 
sworn  testimony  in  the  files  of  Beck- 
with's suit  for  divorce  from  his  second 
wife,  Annemarie,  most  of  which  are  now 
sealed,  the  lord  of  the  manor  initiated 
wild  parties  in  the  master  bedroom 
dominated  by  Lincoln's  portrait,  and  the 
participants  were  both  women  and  men, 
including  some  who  worked  the  farm 
and  served  the  house.  One  attorney  who 
interviewed  Beckwith  and  read  the  files 
recalls  him  as  "a  lecherous,  debauched, 
unkempt,  dirty  old  man,"  and  adds,  "It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  was  a  classic  case 
of  what  happens  in  great  families  when 
the  blood  runs  thin." 

On  November  6,  1967,  Beckwith, 
who  at  sixty-three  was  in  the  early  stages 
of  Parkinson's  disease,  married  Annemarie 
Hoffman,  a  twenty-seven-year-old  Ger- 
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man  woman.  She  commuted  to  Wil- 
liamsburg to  attend  classes  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  staying  in  a  hotel 
and  returning  to  Woodstock  on  week- 
ends. In  May  of  1968,  according  to  Beck- 
with,  he  opened  a  medical  report  sent  to 
Annemarie  at  the  farm  which  said  that 
she  was  pregnant.  The  circumstances  are 
documented  in  the  divorce  files.  Beck- 
with,  having  had  a  vasectomy  with  a 
prostatectomy  six  years  earlier,  asked  his 
urologist  to  establish  whether  he  could 
be  the  father.  After  taking  X-rays  and 
procuring  a  physical  specimen,  the  doc- 
tor found  him  to  be  "completely  sterile." 

In  September,  late  in  Annemarie's 
pregnancy,  Beckwith  compelled  his  wife, 
who  was  penniless,  to  sign  an  agreement 
stating  that  the  unborn  infant's  birth 
certificate  would  list  the  actual  father  or 
say  "John  Doe"  or  "Father  Unknown." 
Each  would  make  no  claim  against  the 
other's  estate.  He  would  pay  the  costs  of 
her  confinement  and  also  give  her  seventy- 
five  hundred  dollars.  She  would  give  him 
back  a  set  of  ivory-handled  cudery  that 
had  been  a  gift  from  Henry  Clay  to 
Abraham  Lincoln.  (Annemarie  later  said, 
in  her  Answer  to  Beckwith's  Complaint, 
that  she  had  signed  the  document  under 
"fraud  and  duress.")  And,  although  it 
was  not  formally  in  the  agreement,  he 
expelled  her  from  the  farm. 

That  December,  two  months  after 
Timothy's  birth  (the  birth  certificate  lists 
Beckwith  as  the  father),  Annemarie  took 
Timothy — unwittingly  in  the  manner  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  and  Tad — to  Eu- 
rope. For  seven  years,  the  mother  and 
child  lived  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Austria.  Beckwith  asked  the  court  to  rule 
that  he  was  not  Timothy's  father,  so  that 
the  boy  could  make  no  claim  against  the 
family  trust.  This  issue  was  tabled  until 
Beckwith  could  sue  Annemarie  for  di- 
vorce, on  the  ground  of  adultery,  but  the 
divorce  trial  was  delayed  for  years,  as  an 
opinion  of  the  appellate  court  put  it,  by 
Annemarie's  effort  to  insure  that  the 
outcome  would  not  damage  Timothy's 
right  "to  inherit  under  the  Mary  Harlan 
Lincoln  Testamentary  Trust."  Annemarie 
countersued  Beckwith,  claiming  that  he 
had  committed  adultery  at  the  farm  and 
"at  various  places"  during  their  marriage. 
Beckwith,  she  said,  had  "destroyed"  her 
happiness  and  "rendered  her  life  so  mis- 
erable and  unendurable  as  to  force"  her 
to  find  refuge  with  family  in  Germany. 

Divorce  proceedings  began  in  Wash- 


ington a  century  to  the  year  after  Mary 
Todd's  insanity  trial.  Twisting  through 
the  case  were  the  same  issues  of  illegiti- 
macy, money  conflicts,  and  public  hu- 
miliation which  had  horrified  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln.  Judge  Joseph  M.  F.  Ryan, 
Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Superior 
Court,  awarded  Annemarie  three  thou- 
sand dollars  in  counsel's  fees  and  eleven 
hundred  dollars  to  come  to  the  United 
States  for  trial,  on  the  condition  that  she 
agree  to  submit  herself  and  her  son  to 
blood  tests  that  would  determine  whether 
Timothy  was  Beckwith's  son. 

The  press  rendered  all  this  as  opera 
bouffe.  The  Washington  Star:  "Lincoln 
Descendancy  at  Stake  in  Adultery  Trial: 
Blood  Tests  Ordered  on  Eight- Year- 
Old  Boy."  Annemarie  recalled  in  her 
testimony  that  she  was  in  Italy  in  April 
of  1976,  when  the  case  burst  into  the 
newspapers:  "An  acquaintance  in  Berlin 
telephoned  me  to  tell  me  that  newspa- 
per articles  said  Timothy  would  be  a  mil- 
lionaire. . . .  Shortly  thereafter  my  resi- 
dence and  place  of  employment  were 
besieged  by  representatives  of  the  press 
wanting  interviews  with  and  photo- 
graphs of  me  and  my  son.  Anonymous 
threats  to  kidnap  my  son  for  ransom 
were  telephoned  to  my  apartment." 

Annemarie  flew  to  the  United  States, 
but  refused  to  submit  herself  or  her  son 
to  blood  tests.  Judge  Ryan  declared  her 
in  contempt  of  court.  In  an  affidavit,  she 
resisted  attempts  to  link  the  divorce  to 
the  issue  of  Timothy's  paternity:  "I  still 
believe  that  my  son  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  any  way  in  this  suit  between 
me  and  my  husband.  I  am  concerned  for 
his  safety  and  wish  to  protect  him  from 
publicity."  She  also  wished  "to  protect  my 
son's  interests,  both  as  to  his  privacy  and 
such  property  rights  as  he  may  have,  and 
to  protect  my  own  similar  interests."  Be- 
fore the  court,  two  doctors  displayed  evi- 
dence of  Beckwith's  sterility.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  blood  tests,  with  Annemarie 
effectively  defaulting,  Judge  Ryan  granted 
the  divorce  in  September  of  1976,  ruling 
that  Timothy  was  the  product  of  an 
"adulterous  relationship."  But  the  court 
also  ruled  that  this  finding  would  not  pre- 


vent the  boy  from  pressing  a  future  claim. 

Annemarie's  chief  lawyer,  Thomas 
Penfield  Jackson,  pointedly  told  the 
Washington  Post  that  Beckwith  had  not 
proved  adultery  because  he  had  not  ad- 
dressed the  possibility  that  Annemarie 
had  been  "forced"  to  have  relations  with 
another  man.  It  is  perhaps  important 
that  legal  records  show  that  in  the  same 
month  Beckwith  married  Annemarie  he 
opened  a  joint  checking  account  in 
Urbana,  Virginia,  in  his  name,  Anne- 
marie's, and  that  of  Jack  Coffelt,  who 
was  Beckwith's  chauffeur.  The  account 
was  closed  in  May  of  1968,  the  same 
month  that  Beckwith  discovered  Anne- 
marie's pregnancy  and  began  proceed- 
ings to  evict  her  from  his  house.  On  the 
basis  of  the  sealed  files,  one  member  of 
Annemarie's  legal  team  now  speculates, 
"I  think  Beckwith  wanted  an  heir,  but 
thought  he  was  sterile.  There  was  some 
suggestion  in  the  transcripts  that  when 
she  actually  got  pregnant  he  had  tired  of 
her  and  wanted  to  pay  her  off  and  get  rid 
of  her.  But  she  resisted  and  wanted  to 
stay  with  him.  I  think  she  was  a  decent 
person.  Given  the  circumstances  of 
Timothy's  arrival  in  this  world,  Beckwith 
certainly  owed  him." 

Not  long  after  the  divorce  decree, 
Beckwith  married  an  old  friend  named 
Margaret  Fristoe.  When  Peggy  Beck- 
with had  died,  in  1975,  she  left  Hildene 
to  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
to  be  preserved  as  a  "memorial"  to  her 
mother  and  grandparents.  The  church 
sold  it  to  a  group  of  Manchester-area  lo- 
cals, who  had  pooled  funds  to  buy  the 
estate  as  the  Friends  of  Hildene. 
Beckwith,  morose  and  wasted  from 
Parkinson's,  arrived  from  Virginia,  made 
sure  that  Peggy's  personal  papers  were 
burned  (at  her  request),  and,  with  help 
from  James  Hickey,  went  through  trunks 
that  dated  back  to  Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 
In  the  house,  the  two  men  discovered  a 
bundle  of  letters  and  documents  un- 
touched since  Robert  Lincoln's  death. 
The  bundle,  tied  with  a  ribbon,  was  la- 
belled "MTL  Insanity  File." 

Just  as  Rosebud  provided  a  key  to 
Charles  Foster  Kane,  the  fact  that  the 
surreptitious  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  went 
to  the  length  of  preserving  this  set  of  pa- 
pers explains  much  of  what  happened  to 
him  and  the  later  Lincolns.  The  file  in- 
cludes documents  on  Mary  Todd's  ill- 
ness that,  so  Robert  obviously  thought, 
would  exculpate  him  of  guilt  in  his  moth- 
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er's  ordeal.  Urged  on  by  Hickey,  Beck- 
with  gave  the  letters  to  the  Lincoln  schol- 
ars Mark  E.  Neely  and  R.  Gerald  Mc- 
Murtry.  The  two  could  not  believe  their 
good  fortune.  Beckwith  later  wrote  that, 
"as  the  last  member  of  my  family,"  he 
had  resisted  the  urge  to  destroy  the  file, 
because  it  would  help  history  to  "treat 
my  great-grandmother  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln more  kindly"  and  also  to  "recognize 
that  my  grandfather  acted  in  the  best 
possible  way  towards  his  mother."  Just 
as  the  file  was  about  to  be  published, 
Beckwith  died  in  his  nursing  home  of  a 
heart  attack.  His  ashes  were  released  into 
the  river  that  flowed  past  Woodstock. 

ONE  item  of  business  was  left.  The 
Mary  Harlan  Lincoln  trust  stated 
that  if  no  Lincoln  heir  remained  the 
principal  (which  had  by  now  reportedly 
grown  into  eight  figures)  was  to  be  di- 
vided among  three  beneficiaries:  the 
American  Red  Cross,  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,  and  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist.  This  required  that  no  one 
claim  descendancy.  Timothy  Beckwith 
and  his  mother,  who  has  now  remarried 
and  is  living  in  the  United  States,  were 
quietly  approached.  Although  the  in- 
stitutions knew  that  the  move  might 
leave  some  question  about  the  boy's  pa- 
ternity, they  settled  a  considerable  sum 
on  Timothy — a  structured  settlement, 
with  regular  payments  and  a  lump-sum 
payment  at  the  end — so  that  their  legacy 
would  be  free  and  clear. 

Abraham  Lincoln  would  have  scoffed 
at  the  notion  that  he  should  have  been 
expected  to  father  a  political  dynasty.  His 
entire  life,  which  began  a  hundred  and 
eighty-five  years  ago  this  month,  was 
testimony  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  idea  of 
an  American  aristocracy  of  "virtue  and 
talents."  Still,  this  does  not  stop  curios- 
ity about  whether  someone  with 
Lincoln's  blood  in  his  veins  walks  the 
earth.  The  final  word  probably  belongs 
to  the  Southerner  who  is  one  of  Timo- 
thy Lincoln  Beckwith's  legal  representa- 
tives. When  he  was  asked  recently 
whether  Timothy  was  the  blood  heir  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  he  at  first  said  "Yes." 
Then,  after  closely  rereading  his  files,  he 
became  more  tentative,  acknowledging 
that  the  secret  financial  settlement  need 
not  establish  paternity:  "I  concede  it.  He 
may  or  may  not  be  the  descendant  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  But  he's  got  a  prom- 
ising future  and  he's  a  fine  young  man."  ♦ 
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superficial  and  selective.  . 
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The  real  end  of  the  line  for  Abe 


Lincoln's  family  tree  still  fascinates  researchers 


& 


By  Brenda  You 

' ( ,(- %  Tribune  Staff  Writer 


For  all  the  odd  fruits  borne  on 
family  trees— of  English  royal- 
ty or  the  Kennedys— there  is 
one  very  sparse  tree  that  has 
engaged  scholars  and  irritated 
listory  buffs  for  years:  the  Abraham 

Lincoln  tree.     . 

•  •      ,  \        .  .:  ■ 

Historian  Michael  Beschloss,  author 
)f  several  books  on  the  presidency  in- 
:luding  "The  Crisis  Years:  Kennedy 
ind  Khrushchev,"  recently  published 
i  story  on  the  Lincoln  family  tree  in 
"he  New  Yorker.  It  detailed  the  fasci- 
tating  tale  of  how  Lincoln's  bloodline 
/as  forever  lost  when  the  last  heir, 
^be's  great-grandson  Robert  Todd 
incohi  Beckwith,  died  on  Christmas 


Eve  in  1985. 

So  how  did  the  family  of  our  most 
revered  president  manage  to  disap- 
pear within  120  years  of  Lincoln's 
death? 

,  It's  a  story  fille'd  with  heirs  both 
proud  and  ashamed  of  their  heritage, 
with  a  novel's  worth  of  untimely 
deaths,  insanity,  lawsuits,  claims  of 
adultery,  fake  heirs  and  even  a  genet- 
ic disease.  , 

That  a  direct  descendant  would 
have  stood  to  win  a  $3  million  inheri- 
tance—which has  since  gone  to  chari- 
ty— only  makes  the  story  that  much 
more  the  stuff  of  a  made-for-TV 
movie. 

"Researching  the  Lincolns  con- 
See  Lincoln,  Pagf  8 
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Lincoln's  last  direct  descendant,  great-grandson  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  (pjctured.in  1961),*  died -in'  1985. 
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Continued  From  Page  1 
firmed  two  things  for  me  that  I 
had  long  suspected,"  Beschloss 
says  from  his  office  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

"One,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to' 
be  the  descendant  of  a  great 
leader— there  is  just  too  much 
extra  pressure  placed  upon  them 
than  there  is  upon  the  descen- 
dants of  mere  mortals.  And  two, 
that  America's  yearnings  for  a  po- 
litical dynasty  within  a  family  is 
romantic  but  not  rational." 

He  cites  the  public's  fascination 
with  the  as-yet  unproven  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr.  as  one  example. 

In  Lincoln's  case,  however,  his 
progeny  was  hardly  the  stuff  of 
which  dynasties  are  made. 

Climbing  the  family  tree 

The  story  starts  simply  enough 
with  the  gaunt  president,  the  son 
of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln. . 
His  one  brother  died  in  infancy,  . 
and  his  sister  died  in  childbirth. 
But  Lincoln's  own  lineage  is  com- 
plicated and  controversial. 

Lincoln's  former  law  partner 
and  biographer,  William  Herndon, 
wrote  that  he  was  convinced  that 
Lincoln  was  fathered  not  by 
Thomas  but  possibly  by  John  Cal- 
houn, the  champion  of  states 
rights... 

-  Herndon  also  speculates 
somewhat'wildly  in  the  biography 
that  Lincoln's  true  father  might 
also  have  been  Samuel  Davis, 
father  of  Jefferson  Davis,,  presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy.  Could  the 
two  men  who  would  grow  up  to 
be  warring  presidents  actually 
have  been  half-brothers?  It's  the 
sort  of  twist  one  might  find  in 
John  Jakes' novels. 
Lincoln  and  his  wife,  Mary 
\  Todd,  had  four  sons,  but  three 
died  young— Edward  at  age  3,  Wil- 
lie at  age  11  and  Tad  at  age  18. 
The  youngest  son,  Robert  Todd, 
lived  to  82.  .  ■    • 

Robert  Todd— a  Harvard-educat- 
ed lawyer,  banker  and  president 
of  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.— mar- 
ried Mary  Harlan  and -had  three 
children,  daughters  Mary  and  Jes- 
sie and  son  Abraham  IL 

Throughout  his  life,  Robert 
Todd  distanced  himself  from  his 
father's  roots,  denying  that  Abe 


Lincoln  ever  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
and,  in  1875,  having  his  mother, 
Mary  Todd,  placed  in  an  insane 
asylum  for  charges  that  boiled 
down  to  compulsive  shopping. 

If  Robert  Todd  thought  lockmg 
up  Grandma  might  somehow  im- 
prove the  lot  of  his  own  descen- 
dants, he  was  wrong.  Son  Abra- 
ham H  died  at  age  16  of  blood 
poisoning. 

The  3  great-grandchildren 

"There  is  a  great  overlap  of  trag- 
edy that  played  out  through  the 
generations  of  the  Lincolns," 
Beschloss  says.  "That,  coupled 
with  the  idea  that  many  people 
consider  Lincoln  our  greatest 
president  ever  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  also  a  man  assassinated  at 
the  age  of  56  and  had  a  widow 
with  mental  problems  is  what 
makes  it  all  so  fascinating." 

Daughter  Jessie  married  Warren 
Wallace  Beckwith  and  bore  a 
daughter,  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith 
(nicknamed  Peggy),  and  a  son,  the 
aforementioned  Robert  Todd  Lin- 
coln Beckwith. 

Robert  Todd's  other  daughter, 
Mary,  bore  one  child,  Lincoln 
Isham.  And  with  these  three  chil- 
dren, the  bloodline  ended. 

Lincoln  Isham  married  but 
never  had  children.  Peggy,  who 
was  rumored  to  be  a  lesbian  be- 
cause she  smoked  cigars  and  wore 
men's  trousers,  scoffed  at  the  leg- 
end of  Lincoln,  and  also  never 
married  or  gave  birth.  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith  married 
three  times  but  bore  no  heirs. 

Or,  at  least,  that's  what 
Beckwith  said.  His  second  wife 
claimed  otherwise. 

At  the  age  of  25,  Beckwith  had 
married  Hazel  Holland  Wilson,  an 
older  widow  with  two  children. 
Though  the  couple  were  married 
'  until  Hazel's  death  35  years  later, 
they  had  no  children  together. 

Three  years  after  Hazel's  death, 
Beckwith,  then  63,  married  An- 
nemarie  Hoffman,  a  27-year-old 
German  woman.  The  following 
year,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son. 

The  part  that  complicates  the 
whole  affair,  however,  is  that 
Beckwith  had  had  a  vasectomy 
with  a  prostatectomy  six  years 
earlier. 

Divorce  proceedings  began  and, 
by  the  time  the  boy,  Timothy  Lin- 
coln Beckwith,  turned  7,  a  court 
trial  had  begun  to  prove  or  dis- 


'There  is  a  great  overlap  of  tragedy  that  played  out 
through  the  generations  of  the  Lincolns.' 

Michael  Beschloss 


prove  his  Lincoln  lineage. 

The  case  received  widespread 
publicity  in  1976,  with  talk  of  the 
"more  than  $1  million"  the  boy 
stood  to  inherit. 

Annemarie  refused  to  allow 
blood  tests  on  herself  and  her  son, 
so  Beckwith's  lawyers  produced 
doctors  to  vouch  -for  their  pa- 
tient's sterility.  ■  ■■•"'■■■' 

In  September  1976,  Judge  Joseph 
M.F.  Ryan  Jr.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Superior  Court  granted 
the  divorce  and  ruled  that  the 
child  was  the  product  of  an  "adul- 
terous relationship." 

Whether  the  child  could  still 
seek  the  Lincoln  fortune,  however, 
would  have  to  be  tried  in  another 
case,  the  judge  said. 

"I  believe  that,  as  Beckwith 
came  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  felt 
very  sorry  and  depressed  that  he 
had  no  heirs,"  Beschloss  notes.  "I 
think  he  was  regretful  that  the 
blood  line  was  coming  to  an  end." 
In  1985,  when  Beckwith  died,  the 
three  charities  that  were  to  inher- 
it the  $3  million,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  Iowa  Wesleyan  College 
and  the  First  Church  of  Christ, 
Scientist,  became  edgy. 

The  only  thing  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  money  distribution 
was  the  order  that  no  one  else 
claim  descendancy. 

The  charities  located  17-year-old 
Timothy  Beckwith  living  in  the 
U.S.  with  his  remarried  mother 
and  made  him  an  offer  that 
Beschloss  puts  at  more  than  $1 
million.  The  young  Beckwith  ac- 
cepted, leaving  him  an  heir  to 
Lincoln's  bucks  if  not  his  blood. 

And,  considering  that  research- 
ers have  found  evidence  of  the  in- 
herited heart  disorder  Marian's 
syndrome  running  through  the 
Lincoln  family  tree,  the  kid  may 
be  better  off  without  the  blood  of 
Abraham. 

No  end  to  speculation 

Even  with  all  chapters  suppos- 
edly closed  and  the  money  dis- 
persed, the  speculation  continues. 
Well,  of  course  it  does!  Specula- 


tion still  continues  over  Lincoln's 
assassination;  why  stop  when 
there's  so  much  more  about  which 
to  theorize? 

"The  public  does  have  a  certain 
expectation," .  Beschloss  notes. 
"Kings  and  queens  areexpecjted  to 
have  offspring  to  carry  on^the 
name.  There  are  no  such  demands 
on  American  presidents,  but  there 
is  an  expectation.  There  -is;  a 
hope."..  :  j .'.'.  '  .,' 

So  where's  the  hope  with 'Lin- 
coln? ■;£•.." 


Well,  his  son  Tad  did  live  to  be 
a  rowdy  18,  after  all  Who's  to  say 
he  didn't  meet  some  gal  during 
his  last  three  years  of  life  spent  in 
Europe?  The  same  goes  for 
grandson  Abraham  II,  who  also 
spent  his  final  teen  years  in  Eu- 
rope. 

And,  of  course,  there  is 
Lincoln's  son  Robert  Todd,  who 
lived  to  be  82.  He  was  married 
and  claimed  three  children,  but  it 
would  hardly  be  shocking  to  find 
that  a  millionaire,  aristocrat  law- 
yer might  have  had  affairs,  com- 
plete with  illegitimate  children. 
(Especially  since,  as  Beschloss 
notes,  Robert  Todd's  recluse  wife 


"was  known  to  drink  too  much."; 

In  light  of  that,  perhaps  the  re 
mystery  is  why  more  peop 
haven't  come  forward  claiming 
be  a  chip  off  the  old  Lincoln  Log. 

One  reader  of  Beschloss'  Ne 
Yorker  story  has  already  sent  hi 
a  note  telling  him  that  her  nan 
is  Beckwith  and  inquirir 
whether  she  might  be  related 
the  last  known  Lincoln  descen 
ant. 

"Despite  the  theories  or  possib 
ities,  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
legitimate  children  or  offspring 
Beschloss  notes. 

"But,"  he  says,  a  bit  resigned! 
"who  is  really  to  say?" 


£E£   LAST   OF   THiL   LINCOLNS 


It  was  said  of  MM  Father  Abraham  in  Hebrew  Historfc 
"If  one   can  number  the  dust   of  the  earth,    then  can  thy 
seed  be  numbered."     Our"father  Abraham  "  has  not  been 
so  abundantly  blessed,  with  posterity,  urtdwe  Bres-fftraffOy 
advised  *Iat  the  last  of  the  Lincolns  has  passed  away. 

£vv  '    'A.     (\  %**<.  tO  ,    . 

The  presidents  Gz&j^*GrsvjM:%eaoht$?mabi!iiitY.y  fuoeodedtfay 
on  July -36,   and  left  no  mare  offspring,   thereby  concluding 
the  direct  line  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   The   fading  out  of  this 
most  illustrious   family  kxbc  should  not  pass  unnoticed, 
because  it  is   sxxxBSxxxpc  typical  of  the     ultimate 
objective  towards  which  sxkxjc  modem  society  is  driving  the 
greater  number  of  our  old  American  fauaxixMx  households. 


FINDS  TRAITS  OF 
II 


Cleveland  Collector  Learns 
Descendants  Live  Quietly 


Due  largely  to  the  untiring  efforts 
of  Anthony  L.  Maresh  to  raise  in 
his  fellow  residents  a  more  than 
academic  interest  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Cleveland  has  become  a  col- 
lectors' center  for  relics  and  books 
concerning  the  great  emancipator. 
Forty-four  years  of  following  his 
hobby  has  given  Maresh  one  of  the 
country's  most  valuable  collections 
Df  Lincolniana  and  has  established 
him  as  an  authority  on  the  Civil 
War  president's  life  and  times. 

Much  of  his  research  has  resulted 
In  prized  intangibles,  which,  whik 
not  enriching  his  collection,  have 
fueled  his  enthusiasm.  Maresh  has 
interviewed  nearly  everybody  in 
this  part  of  the  country  who  knew 
Lincoln,  and  he  has  kept  close 
watch  on  members  of  the  Lincoln 
family. 

Descendants  Live  Quietly  > 

In  a  genealogical  table  recently 
compiled,  Maresh  asserts:  "The  four 
living  descendants  live  quiet  lives, 
shun  publicity.  They  are  besieged 
for  interviews  and  public  appear- 
ances. They  avoid  all.  Otherwise 
they  would  be  given  little  peace  or 
privacy.  Let  it  be  said  to  their 
credit,  the  lust  for  gold  has  not 
turned  their  heads." 

The  descendants,  a  daughter  and 
three  grandchildren  of  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  the  emancipator's  son,  as 
listed  by  Maresh,  are  Mrs.  Jessie 
Randolph,  64,  of  2908  North  Street, 
Washington;  Miss  Mary  Lincoln 
Beckwith,  41,  also  of  Washington; 
Robert  Lincoln  Beckwith,  35,  of 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  and  Lincoln 
Isham,  47,  of  New  York. 

"They  probably  avoid  this  pub- 
licity and  inherited  their  retiring 
natures  from  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
who  refused  to  make  capital  of  the 
greatness  of  his  father,"  Maresh 
says.  "This  trait  of  his  amounted 
j  almost  to  a  religion." 

The  death  of  Robert  Lincoln  at 
83  in  1926  ended  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  Lincolns  directly  de- 
scended from  the  president,  and 
with  him  ended  that  famous  name, 
Maresh  points  out. 

Teaches  Citizenship 
Maresh,  retired  two  years  ago| 
from  the  piano  and  music  business, 
keeps  his  large  collection  in  a  store 
he  has  fitted  out  as  a  museum  at 
3299  E.  55th  Street.  Believing  the 
very  atmosphere  is  inspiring,  he 
holds  civil  service  classes  there  and 
without  charge  gives  instruction  to 
residents  of  the  neighborhood. 


Placarded  with  portraits,  tapes- 
tries and  newspapers,  the  room  has 
several  thousand  objects  stored  in 
cases,  in  cupboards  and  on  book 
shelves.  Maresh  says  there  are 
6,000  books  published  on  the  life  of 
Lincoln.  He  has  half  of  them  in 
his   collection. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  recent 
additions  is  an  unconditional  fed- 
eral pardon  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  great  president,  freeing  a  man 
convicted  of  breaking  into  a  post- 
office.  Maresh  keeps  it  wrapped  in 
cellophane  and  speaks  almost  with 
a   hush  when  he  displays  it. 

He  has  two  original  photographs, 
valued  by  him  at  more  than  $1,000, 
one  of  them  by  Brady,  Lincoln's 
official  photographer. 

Prizes  Life  Mask 
Most  prized  of  all  is  a  life  mask 
and  hand  of  Lincoln  made  by 
Leonard  W.  Volk  in  Chicago  a 
month  before  Lincoln's  nomination 
for  president.  Chalk  copies  of 
Maresh's  mask  are  in  many  parts 
of  the  country. 

A  card  with  the  mask  reads:  "It 
took  one  hour  before  the  faee  mold 
was  ready  to  be  removed,  and, 
being  all  in  one  piece,  it  clung 
rather  hard,  as  the  cheekbones  were 
higher  than  the  jaws  at  the  lobe  of 
the  ear.  Lincoln  bent  his  head  low 
and  took  hold  of  the  mold  and 
gradually  worked  it  off  without 
breakage  or  injury.  It  hurt  Lincoln 
somewhat,  as  a  few  hairs  of  the 
tender  temples  were  pulled  out 
with  the  plaster,  causing  tears  to 
come  to  his  eyes." 

Maresh  tomorrow  will  direct  the 
eighth  annual  re-enactment  of  Lin- 
coln's visit  to  Cleveland  in  Febru- 
ary, 1861,  broadcasting  from  3  to  4 
o.  m.  from  the  room  Lincoln  occu- 
Died  at  the  Weddell  House,  1434  W. 
ith  Street. 
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